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ROMANTICISM AND FRENCH LITERATURE TODAY 
LE MORT VIVANT? 


By Henri Peyre 


A quarter of a century ago, Romanticism was under attack in 
France and in Great Britain. The papers then read before this Associ- 
ation reflected the trend of criticism in the first decade after World 
War I. Their authors advocated the unanimous discarding of such an 
abused and misleading term as Romanticism, at least in its singular 
form. They gravely branded modern literature as disloyal to Human- 
ism and crudely disrespectful of Emerson’s “inner check.” One of the 
pontiffs of that era had decreed in one of his papal bulls, appropriately 
enough uttered in 7he Sacred Wood: “There may be a great deal to 
be said for Romanticism in life, there is no place for it in letters.” The 
French adversaries of Romanticism, Pierre Lasserre, Ernest Seilliére, 
Charles Maurras himself, appeared through the tinted glasses of 
American neo-Humanists as worthy champions of Classicism, al- 
though restraint, discipline, the golden rule of ne quid nimis, and 
the wisdom of humility had certainly been denied these impetuous 
prophets of the past. Young scholars, envious of the indefatigably 
productive Baron Seilliére devouring two or three Romantic impe- 
rialists every year in as many annual volumes, taught in some Ameri- 
can seminars that the French had repudiated their arch-villain, 
Rousseau, and had meekly repaired to the fold of their one true tra- 
dition : Classicism. Professors, dismayed by the rebellion of the “lost 
generation,” found some solace in the thought that Western Europe 
at any rate knew better and was, as the phrase has gone for a hundred 
years, “on the verge of a classical renaissance.” 

Twenty-five years have elapsed since the rather cool celebration, in 
Paris, of the centenary of the Préface de Cromwell and of the mark- 
edly academic commemoration of Romanticism in 1927. The pendulum 
has swung back. The anniversaries of the deaths of such Romantics 
as Chopin, Chateaubriand, Balzac, and the one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary of Victor Hugo’s birth have been celebrated not only with 
éclat, but with warmth and spontaneousness. Indeed, the peril is at 
present in the dearth of detractors of Balzac and Hugo, which might 
well indicate that they are no longer feared and fail to arouse passion- 
ate enmity. Berlioz is more often heard in concert halls than ever 
before. Stendhal is cherished, not for being a cynical and calculating 
psychologist, dissecting the mechanics of love and worshiping cold- 
blooded energy, as he was deceptively pictured by an earlier genera- 

1 This essay was originally read as a paper at the request of the group General 
Topics II of the Modern Laneuage Association of America at its meeting of 
December, 1952, in Boston. The gencral title proposed was: “The Influence of 
the Romantic Movement on Modern Thought.” 
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tion, but as the most soft-hearted, the most naive, tender, and shy of 
all the Romantics. Surrealism, as rapturously romantic a movement 
as France had seen since 1830, set up Lautréamont and Rimbaud, 
both scions of Romanticism, as its demigods, and never has their fas- 
cination held greater sway. In 1951, a questionnaire sent to the twenty- 
year-olds elicited their preferences among living writers as topped by 
Malraux, Claudel, Montherlant, Cocteau. Among nineteenth-century 
writers, the favored ones were Stendhal, Verlaine, Rimbaud—then 
Musset.? Valéry, Gide, and those who might have passed in 1925 for 
the foes of Romanticism came far behind in the tributes of the young. 
Indeed, Valéry’s one book of the last two decades which won him the 
renewed affection of the public was Mon Faust, his most Dionysian 
work. Gide never sided with the Anti-Romantics, not even with 
Jacques Riviére’s nonpolitical but scathing condemnation of Romanti- 
cism in his 1913 articles on the novel of adventure. “‘Romanticism,” 
Gide used to repeat to the young, “ruins only the weak ones,” as he 
had once said of that other form of Romanticism, Nietzscheism. 

In Great Britain, the last fifteen years have strangely aged the neo- 
classical fervor of the twenties. The imperious pronouncements of 
T. E. Hulme (whom a premature death in World War I probably 
prevented from shaking off Continental influences) appear very crude 
today. The Criterion has played its part—a healthy one—in British 
criticism, but it has not influenced literary creativeness to any notice- 
able degree. W. H. Auden’s distrust of emotion and of Romantic 
values was belied by his highest poetical achievement, which, in our 
opinion, was to be found in the last and very Shakespearean lines of 
The Ascent of F 6 and in his Christmas Oratorio. Romanticism reigns 
again unchallenged in Stephen Spender, who has written intelligently 
and discriminately upon it,’ in Dylan Thomas and David Gascoyne, 
in George Barker, in the pathetic figure of Richard Hillary “falling 
through space,” in Francis Scarfe and Derek Savage. The latter, in 
The Personal Principle (1944), announced: “We are moving toward 
a new Romantic movement,” and he did his best to herald it. The 
former, publishing in 1942 his essays and manifestoes on the libera- 
tion of poetry entitled Auden and After, had likewise boasted of the 
Romanticism of his contemporaries. “This is a fundamentally Ro- 
mantic generation, filled . . . with a great mythological conception of 
themselves as martyrs, born into one war and fattened for another.” 
Among the young writers whom he hailed as the torchbearers of the 
“new emotional revival” were those who have aligned themselves 
under the group of the New Apocalypse: Henry Treece, J. F. Hendry, 
Nicholas Moore, G. S. Fraser. Their doctrinal views, ebullient and 
combative, have been loudly expressed in their anthologies, The New 


2 Robert Kanters and Gilbert Sigaux, Vingt ans en 1951: Enquéte sur la 
Jeunesse francaise (Paris, 1951), p. 129. 

8 Stephen Spender, “Romanticism of the English Romantic Movement,” 
English Review, XIV (March, 1947), 288-300. 
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Apocalypse (1939) and The White Horseman (1941). In 1949, Stefan 
Schimanski and Henry Treece brought out A New Romantic An- 
thology at the Grey Walls Press and offered entertaining and confus- 
ing definitions of the old antithetic terms : Classicism and Romanticism. 
“Classicism is a pair of parallel lines, meeting nowhere. . . . The 
Romantic artist is the advance-guard of human sensibility, who leaves 
the artistic world richer than he found it. . . . Romanticism is the 
soaring spirit, that spark of the Creator, which will flash one day out 
of the tired eyes, to glimpse and enjoy the Paradise that God in- 
tended.” Indeed, the Romantic impulse seems to fill, not only the 
impetuous South African Roy Campbell, who staged a postwar return 
with his Collected Poems in 1950, having forgotten little and learned 
only a bit more, but Alex Comfort, Stephen Watts, Merwyn Peake, 
Padraic Fallon, Roy McFadden, and many of the promising young 
talents of Great Britain today. With them, the adjective “Romantic” 
is no longer derogatory. They brandish it as proudly as others did 
“Classical” or “Baroque” a decade ago. 


If one generalization about the bewildering and contradictory 
American scene may seem valid, it is probably that the divorce be- 
tween the so-called creative writers and the scholars or critics is more 
final in the literature of America than in any other. The main and the 
most original body of academic criticism in the last twenty years has 
upheld classical or Augustan standards; in no country have not only 
Pope and Johnson, but Aristotle and Longinus, been more frequently 
appealed to. Irony has been the goddess worshiped with due “high 
seriousness” by the teachers of poetry. But the influence of these 
critics upon the actual writing of fiction, drama, and poetry has been 
apparently insignificant, even though most poets, renouncing the 
Bohemian haunts and the ungentlemanly irregularities of their Euro- 
pean counterparts, have in the United States been tamed by an aca- 
demic rank and residence on a university campus. 


The cult of Scott Fitzgerald and that of Hart Crane, the fondness 
for violence in all the novels which have pictured World War II, the 
wild rebellion of The Catcher in the Rye and of The Air-Conditioned 
Nightmare, the adolescent obsession of many writers with their own 
ego and their conception of literature as a purge (but hardly a purify- 
ing one) are unmistakable Romantic features. More than anywhere 
else, the writer in America may complain of being unacknowledged, 
vent and nurture his anguish, mistake inebriation for inspiration, hark 
back to lost values and collective myths which he does little to recreate. 
Even when he attempts to rejuvenate conservatism, as does Peter 
Viereck, he does so with passionate Romanticism. Muriel Rukeyser, 
Winfield Townley Scott, and most of the poets represented in John 
Ciardi’s Mid-Century American Poets have stressed the emotional 
power of the poem as constituting its main power. Randall Jarrell, one 
of the most gifted and most lucidly critical of these poets, shrewdly 
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detected in modernist poetry (that of Pound, Tate, Stevens, Cum- 
mings, Moore, etc.) “an extension of romanticism, an end-product in 
which most of the tendencies of romanticism have been carried to 
their limit.”* Henry Miller, who represents many of the deep-seated 
American trends because he unwillingly caricatures them with such 
aplomb, formulated his Romantic creed in his “critical” volume, The 
Books in My Life (1952): “Be what thou art! only be it to the 
utmost!” Feeding one’s hunger, one’s thirst, or one’s greedy revolt, 
and always in vain, as Hart Crane expressed it in his sonnet on Emily 
Dickinson, “You who desired so much—in vain to ask— / Yet fed 
your hunger like an endless task,”’ seems to be a familiar pastime with 
those American Romantics whom Europe, which had restrained its 
own Romanticism temporarily, hailed with naive exultation just before 
and after World War II. 


The French Anti-Romantic reaction of 1910-1930 has nevertheless 
brought several beneficent results. It shook many professors of litera- 
ture from their lethargy and drove them to sift all that was immature, 
juvenile, rhetorical, in Romantic writers in order to concentrate on 
what was truly great, or great for us moderns, in Lamartine, Hugo, 
Balzac. Our perspective on these writers and several others has been 
totally modified since 1930 or thereabout. The foes of Romanticism 
had, moreover, and shrewdly, centered their attacks not on the literary 
theories of the French Romantics, but on their moods and particularly 
on their refusal to face reality, on their melodramatic expression of 
emotion, and on their confusion between sentiment and sentimentality. 
They flung barbed arrows at the Romantics because they envisaged 
them as venomous and contagious, which was the surest way to make 
them appear seductive to a younger generation. They were men of 
passion themselves and most unreasonable champions of reason. Their 
vision of a monarchist, Catholic, and classical France, purified from 
the Northern baneful mists and imparting its standards and its rules 
to Europe, was in itself another “Arcadian dream,” one of the most 
pathetic delusions ever entertained by Frenchmen. Wisely had an 
amused and perspicacious observer of Maurras, the Englishman Basil 
de Selincourt, declared of him: “It is possible to hate Romanticism 
romantically.’”® 

The Romantics of 1950, thanks in part to a clear-sightedness which 
they owe to the “debunking” of Romanticism by their spirited neo- 
classical predecessors, differ from those of 1830. They are not escapists : 
they do not picture the world as very different from what it really is 
nor expect an utopia to be ushered in tomorrow. They are not so 
shockingly nor blatantly sentimental as to inscribe their initials on 


* Randall Jarrell, “The End of the Line,” Nation, Feb. 21, 1942, p. 222. 
5 Basil de Selincourt, in a subtle essay on Maurras, entitled “A French 
Romantic,” collected in The English Secret and Other Essays (London, 1923). 
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the bark of trees nor do they threaten or commit suicide with the 
earnestness of a Berlioz or of a Kleist. They do not refuse to face 
what their parents and other “sexual educators” have gravely described 
to them as “the facts of life.” Women, even in the most Romantic 
novels of our time, no longer behave like the heroines of Balzac or of 
George Sand. Modern Romantics do not limit Romanticism to a 
literary revolt against the rules and to a sonorous but often unin- 
formed cult of Shakespeare, Ossian, Byron, and Schiller. Indeed, they 
find fault with French Romanticism for not being Romantic enough. 
Their preference goes to the most mystical of the German Romantics, 
to Blake, Keats, and even Coleridge and Shelley, but no longer to 
Byron and Scott. The late Edmond Jaloux, Albert Béguin, and many 
of their followers, disappointed by the inordinate amount of Classicism 
lingering in French Romanticism, have curiously looked across the 
Rhine toward genuine Romantics who actually died from love, meta- 
physically rationalized every one of their changes of heart for a 
Caroline Schlegel or a Bettina, metamorphosed their yearnings for a 
thirteen-year-old girl into the mystical pursuit of a blue fiower, 
knocked at the ivory gates of mystical dreams and of insanity. French 
critics heaved a sigh of relief when they could show that insanity had 
prowled fairly close to Hugo and Balzac, had actually snatched Nerval 
and some minor epigones of the all too sane French Romantic move- 
ment. 


The most valuable service rendered French Romanticism by the 
onslaught of its opponents has been to help it outgrow its most griev- 
ous fault: its fondness for rhetoric and for a sumptuous screen of 
painted or high-sounding words which intervened between the readers 
and the landscape, the scene, or the feeling described. It is not un- 
natural for a writer to be in love with language and to play caressingly 
with words as a painter does with his color tubes. Joyce and many 
another Irishman, Thomas Mann, Faulkner, are no less enamored of 
words than Giono, Audiberti, Michaux, and Céline. But the French 
Romantics had too often ignored the price of brevity and the virtue 
of economy. Their exuberant wonder at having freed language from 
the shackles of “bienséances” and at having democratized all the words 
in their dictionary carried them to a new Ciceronian lavishness. They 
erred in picturing the world without in gaudy hues, but they failed 
to probe the world within as relentlessly as Racine, Pascal, and even 
Marivaux and Laclos had once done. But their very excess in setting 
up that painted veil between their readers and their object or their 
own selves, after its early fascination wore off, helped the French 
value discretion and “pudeur” all the more. One of the ablest of the 
younger French critics, Gaétan Picon,® sensed the crucial significance 
of the renewal of language attempted by the Romantics, soon followed 


® Gaétan Picon, “Métamorphose de la Littérature,” La Gazette des Lettres, 
Sept. 4, 1948: reprinted in Panorama de la nouvelle littérature francaise (Paris, 
1949), pp. 251-52. 
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by a revulsion against the exuberance and rhetoric and by the present 
obsession with silence : 


With Romanticism the word “literature” slyly begins to alter its meaning. 
The classical language is then worn out. . . . Romanticism creates a new 
language, which proved to be, as we well know, a sumptuous and fecund rhetoric. 
But, at the same moment, it discovers that man matters more than his language. 
As the modern worid opens, the obsessions of modern man outshine those of 
the writer. From then on, literature becomes an impatient and impassioned 
effort to populate with new truths and new values the expanse which the dis- 
appearance of old creeds had just surrendered to the desert. . . . From 
Romanticism stemmed an attitude of impatience and contempt toward lan- 
guage... . Language, stretched tautly toward something other than itself, rushes 
to its own destruction. 


A whole volume, or probably several, would be required to survey 
the pervasive Romanticism of recent French literature. Such volumes, 
if they could be written, would suffer from confusion and arbitrari- 
ness, like all that has been written on that indefinable and elusive 
phenomenon. For Romanticism cannot be reduced to one single com- 
mon denominator. Every revolution in letters and the arts since 1800 
or 1820 has been Romantic: that is to say, a continuation of one or 
another of the multifarious aspects of the great invasion of Europe by 
literature and of literature by poetry which shook the beginning of 
the last century—even Realism, even the Parnassian movement in 
poetry, and certainly Symbolism, Naturalism, Fauvism, Expression- 
ism, Dadaism, Surrealism. An observer of his own times, stressing 
living literature rather than criticism or literary history, can only 
claim to perceive the particular color and shape assumed by the latest 
Romantic wave and its importance relatively to the whole mass of 
literature being produced. 

(1) The Mal du Siécle was not killed or cured by the “embourgeoise- 
ment” of the nineteenth century under Louis Philippe and Guizot, 
Queen Victoria and Bismarck. Marcel Arland, Daniel-Rops, and their 
contemporaries, who reached their early twenties with the end of 

forld War I, revived the phrase and took stock of their “in- 
quiétude.” The generation which is at present reaching the age of 
thirty or thirty-five seems no less prone to self-pity, melancholy, and 
broods complacently over its coming into the world too late or too 
soon, just as Musset once did or Arnold standing near the Grande 
Chartreuse. In fact, the phrase, “le mal du Demi-Siécle” has been 
coined to characterize the new disease of the years 1951 and following. 
Several heroes of recent French novels are new Hamlets or new 
Dostoevskian characters, carrying their hearts in a sling, afflicted by 
the immensity of the tasks to be accomplished, and blaming their ill- 
fated time for their own cowardice or flabbiness. Such are Molloy 
journeying to the end of the night of the absurd in Beckett’s novel, 
Jean Cayrol’s heroes, Dhotel’s Bernard le paresseux in the novel 
which goes by that title, the pitiful and diseased “apprenti” of Ray- 
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mond Guérin, the lamentable introspective and murderer a la Dosto- 
evski in Le Clec’h’s La Plaie et le Couteau (a new heautontimoru- 
menos ), the self-analytical protagonist of Zéraffa’s Le Commerce des 
Hommes, the wavering and hesitant painter in Brincourt’s La Faran- 
dole. They occasionally regret, and so does their exasperated reader 
with them, man’s inability to give himself a kick in his own pants. 
They seem nostalgic for the years of the Resistance movement which, 
like the Napoleonic wars to their predecessors of 1810, had tempo- 
rarily given a purpose to their lives and turned them into leaders of 
men. They had then framed grandiose projects for French reconstruc- 
tion and for an idealistic revolution ; but peace came and an uninspiring 
cold or tepid war. They learned over again the lesson of all revolu- 
tionaries, formulated by Péguy after the Dreyfus mystique and by 
Lamartine in Jocelyn’s famous meditation on revolutions: “Malheur 
a qui les fait! Heureux qui les hérite!” 

The psychology of the new “demi-solde” of 1945-1950, the unem- 
ployed and disillusioned hero of the Resistance, as it appears in the 
recent French novel, is strikingly reminiscent of the Romantic moods 
of some Stendhalian and Balzacian characters. Only the present “Mal 
du Demi-Siécle” probably goes deeper and will not be so easily dis- 
placed by the successful ambition and the conquest in love of our 
modern Julien Sorel and Rastignac. 

(2) Again, not unlike the generation which followed the Revolution 
and the Empire, the present one seems to center its meditations upon 
the significance of history and its own position in relation to the par- 
ticular challenge, as Arnold Toynbee calls it, presented by its predica- 
ment. Joseph de Maistre, De Bonald, Saint-Simon, August Comte, 
Michelet, Tocqueville, Lamartine, Balzac, and Hugo had all been 
obsessed by the baffling catastrophes of the Terror and of the twenty 
years of war which led them to interpret God’s mysterious designs in 
a new way or to negate them altogether and search for a purely human 
law in the unfolding of history. Our contemporaries have exchanged 
the theocratic terminology for the Marxist one. Only a minority of 
them accept the deterministic dialectics unreservedly. But the indirect 
triumph of Marxism which, like the vogue of Kierkegaard, has helped 
send many Frenchmen back to Hegelianism, has been to impose its 
terms and its categories upon modern thought. Malraux’s Psychology 
of Art, Emmanuel Mounier’s, then Albert Béguin’s, essays in the 
periodical Esprit, the 1952 literary event which was the acrimonious 
debate between Sartre and Camus in Les Temps Modernes, avidly 
amplified by the whole of the press, are but a few among the many 
manifestations of the new concern with the attitude of man toward 
history. The torment of the past, absent from Classicism and an in- 
tegral part of Romantic psychology, again afflicts our contemporaries. 
Even those who, like Sartre, asserted that one must write for one’s 
own times, implied disregard for posterity but were by no means un- 
concerned with the past. Never has the pronouncement of the leader 
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of another Hegelian generation, Renan, himself the witness of the 
abortive revolution of 1848, proved truer than it is today: “History 
is the true philosophy of our time. . . . Each of us is what he is only 
through his historical system.” 


(3) Pessimism, which was once an outgrowth of Romantic melan- 
choly broadened into a systematic and would-be objective attitude, 
characterizes much of modern letters, in America no less than in 
France or in Italy. The Romantic pessimism of the younger genera- 
tion does not lament in poetry reminiscent of Shelley, Leopardi, Heine, 
or Vigny that the world is wrong. That would be implying that it 
could have been or could be right, or good. Its key word is the absurd. 
From Camus to Beckett’s nightmare, in which Molloy and Molloy’s 
rescuers wander, with many imitators of Kafka and followers of Dos 
Passos and Faulkner, the theme of man’s incongruity and dissonance 
(in the etymological meaning of absurdity) in a universe in which he 
is a stranger and “de trop” fills recent literature. In the face of the 
once acclaimed myth of progress, our age has set up the Freudian 
“Todestrieb” as a far more Romantic force. Disintegration fascinates 
those moderns, more than half in love with death. ““We are the Ro- 
mantics of clear-sighted disappointment, the great decrepits,” pro- 
claimed the most nihilistic of their mouthpieces, E. M. Cioran, in 1950 
in his somber Précis de Décomposition. 


(4) But pessimism, when driven to such lengths and expressed 
with such fervor, is the other facet of an intense but easily frustrated 
illusion: that it is worth man’s while to vituperate against his fate, 
and that things could be different from what they are. Along with the 
absurd, the concept of revolt is the other pole of the present age’s 
preoccupations ; and no word renders the central mood of Romanticism 
more adequately than the word revolt and all that it connotes. 

All the forms of the Romantic revolt have been revived by con- 
temporary writers: the literary revolt is no longer directed against 
conventional rules or academic standards, but against literature itself. 
Jacques Riviére, once again the most lucid observer of his own era, 
sympathetically watching the Dadaist antics, had coined the phrase: 
“the crisis of the concept of literature.” That crisis has been reopened 
by Blanchot, Picon, and younger critics, and it is in full swing in our 
midst. The writer, like the bourgeois, suffers from an unhappy con- 
science. He seems bent upon wrecking all that smacks of literature 
and of written style in his craft and attempts to adhere as closely as 
possible to the colloquial spoken language. “La littérature ou le droit 
a la mort” is the title of Blanchot’s longest critical essay in La Part 
du Feu. French literature apparently aims at its own self-destruction 
so that, phoenix-like, it may be reborn. 

The Romantic revolt of 1940-1950 is also social, or rather antisocial, 
and suffers from its isolation. Many a reviewer has lately remarked 
upon the renewed fascination of the Mediterranean for modern English 
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writers,’ just as in the time of Shelley and Byron. The postwar Ameri- 
can authors have found their Mecca in Italy. The French are migrants 
and exiles, unable to accept integration in a society composed of 
“salauds,” the new term for Philistines. They read avidly about those 
who joined a group or served a cause for a while: T. E. Lawrence, 
Saint-Exupéry, Ernst Jiinger, even that caricaturist of the adventurer, 
Malaperte, only to agree with Baudelaire that the greatest delight 
about joining a party is in the thought that one may betray it. 

But the essential aspect of the new Romantic revolt today is meta- 
physical. Malraux and Camus are its greatest prophets. But Giono 
and Bernanos, Breton and Eluard, Char and Ponge, Anouilh and 
Sartre, are also Romantic rebels. “To live is not to be resigned,” de- 
clared Camus very early. And every one of his later works, The 
Plague or the ideological essay on man in revolt, have vindicated, in 
terms often reminiscent of Camus’ truest ancestor, Vigny, man’s as- 
sumption of his humanity against the divine. “In order to be a man, 
refuse to be God.’’* Others, Malraux notably as early as La Tentation 
de l’Occident and Sartre in terms which denote a close reading of his 
predecessor, have in contrary (though in fact parallel) terms defined 
the ambition of modern man as self-deification. Two volumes of criti- 
cism have stressed this Satanic or Titanic character of modern litera- 
ture, and many more will doubtless follow, for no aspect of French 
letters since Sade, Hugo, Lautréamont, and Rimbaud is more charac- 
teristic than this attempt to drive the Nietzschean death of God to its 
most tragic consequences. They are La Mystique du Surhomme ( Paris, 
1948) by a Catholic essayist, Michel Carrouges, and La Révolte des 
Ecrivains d’aujourd’hui by R. M. Albérés (Paris, 1949).° 

(5) The same critic and novelist, Albérés, had, in an earlier and 
youthful essay, sketched a Portrait de notre héros (Paris, 1949). 
Every generation should thus be attended by patient doctors who 
would feel its pulse, listen to its heart, translate its dreams, and draw 
the portrait of the favorite hero or heroes into whom it projects itself. 
There is little doubt in our mind that such a portrait, in 1945 or 1952, 
would be found to present striking similarities with Manfred and Don 
Juan combined in one, with Hernani’s “force qui va” and Fantasio, 
with Balzac’s Raphael, and even with Julien Sorel at his trial. Our 
picture of modern man as novels offer it owes much to our times, to 
concentration camps and the fear experienced as well as aroused by 
Germany, Russia, and other tyrannies present or to come. It has also 

7 For example, the author of “Poetic Impulses of Our Time” in the Times 
Literary Supplement, Aug. 29, 1952. 

8 Two of the most beautiful and most moving essavs by Camus on his position, 
which deserve to be better known, are his L’E-xil d’Héléne in Permanence de la 
Gréce, Cahiers du Sud (1948), pp. 381-86, and his splendid “The Artist as 
Witness of Freedom” in Commentary, VIII (December, 1949), 534-38. 

® One hardly need be reminded of the most famous cries of Byron, Poe, and 
of Musset’s “Qui de nous, qui de nous, va devenir un dieu?” Lamartine keenly 


described in a letter of May 27, 1819, his own age as one “in which men want 
te become gods.” 
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been molded by Kafka, Julien Green, Graham Greene, Faulkner, by 
Camus’ first novel, and by an English novel which has profoundly 
and deservedly impressed the French: Malcolm Lowry’s Under the 
Volcano (1947). The new hero is a hunted man—hunted by the police 
state, by the war, by sex, drug, drink, fear, madness, and other masks 
worn by fatality. “It is no accident,” wrote Camus in the article of 
Commentary referred to above, “if the significant books of today, in- 
stead of being interested in the nuances of the heart and the verities 
of love, get excited only about judges, trials, and the mechanics of 
accusation ; if instead of opening windows on the beauty of the world, 
one carefully closes them on the anguish of the solitary.” 

Anguish, the Kierkegaardian “Angst,” is, without doubt, the emo- 
tion expressed with the most relentless consistency and the most force- 
ful originality in recent French literature. Feebly, the modern hero has 
called for an answer from some provident presence above. 

“Mais le ciel reste noir, et Dieu ne répond pas,” exactly as in 
Vigny’s “Mont des Oliviers.” The conviction asserts itself in the new 
Romantic that there is no way out of his concentrationary universe, 
that the discrepancy between man’s aspirations and the conditions 
meted out to him by life is total and beyond remedy. But (and like 
the Romantic pessimists of a hundred and twenty years ago) the 
recent writer is proud of that anguish which designates him as a 
chosen vessel to protest against God or God’s absence. “One would 
have to be blinded by much Pharisaism,” wrote Sartre, “not to find in 
anguish itself the formidable mission with which every one of us is 
invested.” Malraux, Anouilh, most of the younger novelists, and the 
most desperate of all those writers, Blanchot,’® all echo such a cry. 
But the pride they take in their anguish, which sets them apart from 
the “salauds” and from selfish hedonists, does not doom them to 
passive acceptance. Sartre has repeatedly stressed the Jansenist charac- 
ter of his generation in France, and Malraux in 1945 asserted that the 
leading French writers of his day were aligned, even if they rejected 
faith, with the Pascalian tradition. A Jesuit periodical once hailed 
Camus as a Pascal without Christ. An aphorism such as this one in 
Camus’ letter to René Char in Actuelles indeed reminds one of Pascal 
as Vigny and the Romantics had interpreted him: “The greatness of 
man lies in his decision to be stronger than his condition.” 


If, as our modern Romantics like to repeat, there is no hope of alle- 
viation of their metaphysical anguish, if there is indeed more bitterness 


10 Maurice Blanchot wrote in La Part du Feu (1949): “L’art et l’ceuvre 
d’art . . . affirment, derriére l’espoir de survivre, le désespoir d’exister sans 
cesse” and in his “récit,” L’Arrét de Mort (1948): “se perdre, il le faut; et 
celui qui résiste sombre, et celui qui va de l’avant devient ce noir méme, cette 
chose froide et méprisante au sein de laquelle l’infini demeure.” It would be 
worth while studying the Romantic cadences and overtones in recent French 
prose. 
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in their despair and less easy solace found in glittering words than 
in the men of 1820-1840, three paths have lain open before them which 
have led them to temper the artificiality and the humorless histrionics 
preying on most Romantics. 

The first is irony. Musset, Hugo, Nerval, Stendhal, and even more 
Byron, the Germans like Tieck, Jean-Paul, and Heine, had woven it 
into their Romantic attire. Jean-Paul, commenting upon Schlegel’s 
assertion that poetry was to become Romanticism itself,"* added that 
the same was true of the comic element. “Alles mu romantisch, das 
heiBt, humoristisch werden.” Irony as an antidote to sentiment or as 
a disguise for passion is everywhere in the works which can be called 
Romantic around us. The sense of the humorous or, as the French say, 
of the “cocasse,” which T. S. Eliot and his followers admired in 
Laforgue and which some described as a mark of Classicism, has been 
integrated into the literature that has followed in the thirties and 
forties. In this sense it is fair to contend that Romanticism contains 
the Classicism which preceded it as Classicism was, or will be again, 
Romanticism tamed and assimilated. The “art de pudeur et de mo- 
destie” in which Gide saw the essence of Classicism coexists with 
intensity and passion. “It is ironical philosophies which make pas- 
sionate works,” declared Camus. Malraux, the early Giono, Claudel, 
had something theatrical and tensely exalted which is not easily 
palatable to the young novelists and poets of 1950. Valéry jokingly 
remarked to a confidant'* that Claudel, for all his greatness, lacked 
elegance and economy. “He uses a crane to lift a cigarette.” Irony 
has been the saving grace of Giono’s delightfully Stendhalian novel of 
1951, Le Hussard sur le Toit, of Montherlant when he has consented 
to temper his egocentrism, of Sartre, Queneau, Anouilh, and of 
Vailland, Curtis, Merle, and most novelists of the last decade. 

The recent Romanticism came after an era of debunking of love as 
the great theme of literature. The death of love was for a while 
lamented by observers of the new literature as was the death of God. 
Love certainly had to resist many onslaughts: that of homosexuality 
and that of eroticism in particular. A scientific or a Jansenist hatred 
of love envenomed many a book by Proust, Mauriac, Montherlant, 
Jouhandeau, Sartre. Malraux proposed, in a preface to the French 
translation of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, that an end be put to the myth 
of love so that the new myth of sex could be forged. Laclos was ac- 
claimed as the prophet of eroticism, a lucid control of the heart and 
cultivation of the senses from which idealizations would be banished. 

There again, the legacy of the years which seemed to have discarded 
“l'amour-passion” is not being repudiated, but assimilated and out- 
grown. Modern Romantics are not likely to pretend that lovers have 
no lips or to wax rapturous over chastity. The role of the senses in 


11 Jean-Paul Richter, Vorschule der Aesthetik (Hamburg, 1804), I, 179. 
12 Dorothy Bussy, “Some Recollections of Paul Valéry,” Horizon, No. 77, 
May, 1946. 
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love is taken for granted and often described in recent French works 
with a clear-sighted sanity which was lacking in Stendhal and Balzac. 
But many signs point to a reintegration of sentiment in the description 
of love and even of “pudeur,” that envelopment of the body by the 
soul, as Nietzsche defined it. The twenty-year-olds questioned by 
Robert Kanters and Gilbert Sigaux in the book quoted above in foot- 
note 2 did not answer very differently from the young men of 1830: 
“One does not have the woman one loves. One makes love to those 
whom one does not love. It devours one’s heart.” Anouilh’s plays 
revolve around pure and disinterested love as the one redeeming 
feature in a world of corrupt adults. Julien Gracq, crowned by the 
Goncourt Academy in 1951, proclaims unabashedly his admiration 
for the Graal legend (as do numerous moderns) and for the “exalting 
and despairing formula: I can live neither with you nor without you” 
(Preface to Le Roi pécheur, 1948). Several of the novels published 
since 1950 have turned against the distrust of sentimentality and the 
annihilation of passion other than physical. Such are Pierre Emman- 
uel’s sensuous but rapturous Car enfin je vous aime (1950), Paul 
Colin’s Les Jeux sauvages (1950), Guy Le Clec’h’s La Plaie et le 
Couteau (1952), Dominique Rolin’s unrestrained Moi qui ne suis 
qu’amour (1950). J. B. Rossi’s Les Mal-Partis (1950), which has 
been compared to Radiguet’s Diable au Corps and is perhaps superior 
to it, likewise glorifies a sentimental passion felt by an adolescent for 
a nun, and Robert Margerit’s Le Dieu nu (1951) is the most poetically 
Romantic of all. The author characterizes his story, which plays deftly 
with a faint suspicion of incest but is a hymn to the “naked god” of 
the Phoenicians, Love, as “an ardent and chaste lesson.” André 
Breton, who, since he founded Surrealism, has paid tribute to the 
Romantics as the high priests of the marvelous and of love, may be 
proud of his belated influence over the latest crop of French novels 
and poems. 


In a third manner it may be contended that the analytical lucidity 
of the modern worshipers of the ego, all grandsons of Rousseau, 
Constant, and Stendhal, is being absorbed by the new Romanticism. 
The place of the words “sincerity” and “authenticity” has been para- 
mount in the French critical vocabulary since World War I. One may 
be coldly sincere through destroying the delusions of the heart and 
through a scientific control of oneself by a never failing intellectual 
lucidity. Another sincerity may be reached through the acceptance 
of the risks of passion and the exaltation of feeling, duly accepted but 
not restrained by the brain. Lucidity, that word which denotes the 
highest possible praise to a Frenchman and even to a Frenchwoman, 
is easily attained and therefore hardly valuable if it does not have to 
pierce through mysteries or to probe dark abysses. It should be 
gained through a painful struggle with turbid emotions and conflicting 
impulses from the flesh, from the unconscious, even from those pristine, 
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archetypal forces deposited in us by “timeless dynasties.”** It must 
be conquered and not passively received through deliberate exclusion 
of most of life. 

No concept has obsessed French writers of the years 1910 to 1930, 
guided by Riviére and Gide, so persistently as the quest for the type 
of sincerity which is not dissection or exclusion of feeling, hypocritical 
disregard of the sensual and erotic side of our nature, but which is the 
discarding of all extraneous borrowings and of the trappings of our 
inner life, and the courageous acceptance of the truly authentic. The 
French generation which followed in 1940-1950 has fallen heir to that 
cyclopean task of clarification. Of Romanticism as it shook the early 
nineteenth century, it rejects the pathetic fallacy, the pantheistic over- 
flow of human feelings over nature, declamatory pomposity, and the 
willful self-delusions of the heart. The novels and plays of today do 
not condescend to justify the behavior of characters through the rights 
of passion, as George Sand once did, nor through the corruption of a 
society which must be trampled under foot by post-Napoleonic up- 
starts. Their “béte noire” is bad faith; the unauthentic social comedy 
and mundane pursuits of another age. Their favorite heroes are 
outlaws, as in the so-called Romantic age, though less glamorous ones : 
Camus’ Meursault, Bernanos’ murderers, Malraux’s adventurers, 
Sartre’s Genet, comedian and martyr, thief and pederast. But they all 
reject insincerity, intellectual comfort, the complacency of the char- 
acters of 1900 who could wallow in adultery and corruption to their 
heart’s content, provided they retained the outward show of respect- 
ability. Anouilh’s plays tirelessly harp upon that string, that love 
between fully clear-sighted and sincere persons alone justifies the 
present world, otherwise teeming with the impurity and ugliness of 
sentimental and social lies. Indeed, sincerity, often devoid of charity 
and not averse to brutality, is the one pedestal upon which a new 
morality seems to rest for the writers of the last few years whom 
Albérés has grouped in his book on “la Révolte.” 


A moral and “uplifting” conclusion would be out of place in a semi- 
learned, semi-literary essay on the survival and expansion of Romanti- 
cism today. Yet the search for a new ethics is everywhere present in 
recent volumes, among Existentialists as well as among the epigones of 
Surrealism, among the Marxists, and among the Catholics. This ethics 


13 Richard Wilbur, the young American poet, has expressed the poignancy 
of things clear in striking lines in “Clearness,” Ceremony and Other Poems 
(New York, 1948) : 

There is a poignancy in all things clear 
In the stare of the deer, in the ring 
of the hammer in the morning. 
Seeing a bucket of perfectly lucid water 
We fall for imagining prodigious honesties 
And feel so when the snow for all its softness 
Tumbles in adamant forms, turning and turning 
Its perfect faces, lettering in our sight 
The heirs and types of timeless dynasties. 
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is not one of diffidence of all that is impulsive and irrational in man, 
of curbing the manifestations of original sin in us, as T. E. Hulme, 
Maurras, Seilli¢re, and other neoclassical advocates attempted to for- 
mulate thirty years ago or more. Gaéton Picon, a clear-sighted analyti- 
cal critic himself, wisely concluded his 1949 Panorama of recent French 
literature with these words: “Classicism would never have died, if it 
were possible for us to bring it to life again.”” The modern ethics is, in 
Albérés’ characterization, a Promethean and soteriological ethics, and 
French literature today is indeed both: a literature of revolt against 
man’s fate and one of salvation, for the world is out of joint, as it has 
always been since it was created, only a little more so at the present 
time. 


It would be difficult for a literature which, more than any other, 
prides itself on feeling the pulse of its own age, not to be Romantic, 
that is, unquiet, torn by anguish, rebellious, scornful of an order that 
is crystallized inequality, obsessed by the powers of death and disinte- 
gration. But the attempt to set up new scales of values is even more 
conspicuous than the revolt against the outworn ones. The “death 
drive” has seldom triumphed over the “love drive” or over the impulse 
to assert life with all the more gusto as life is insulted as being un- 
profitable, tragic, senseless, incessantly threatened, and therefore 
doubly attractive. The new Romanticism cannot be rightly opposed to 
Classicism. As Mario Praz put it, the two words should not be con- 
sidered as antithetic for they connote two conglomerates of varied 
elements which are of different orders or lie on totally diverse planes. 
“There is such a thing as a ‘Romantic Movement’ and classicism is 
only an aspect of it,” wrote the author of 7he Romantic Agony. Re- 
cent French literature, highly imperfect, richer in scattered talents 
than in genius, too often bent upon “épater le bourgeois” or shocking 
the rare creature who is still capable of being shocked or “épaté” in 
1953, is nonetheless a courageous and constructive literature. It does 
not adorn reality, it does not fly into escapist refuges, it does not shy 
from its task of answering the challenge of the modern world with 
virile lucidity and with hope in the Miltonic “dubious battle” being 
fought by man at the dawn of a new half-century. It is thus not un- 
worthy of the role which literature in France seems to have assigned 
to itself ever since the seventeenth century, and even more so since 
1850-1860: that of replacing religion and ethics for many minds. Of 
the best works of today, it will probably be said that, in their passion- 
ate but clear-sighted portrayal of man and of his condition, they have 
not derogated from the nobleness of the stark but manly masterpieces 
of an earlier age, now used as classics in the training of youth and 
praised in following terms by the Protestant septuagenarian Jean 
Schlumberger : 


Just as Sparta inflicted upon its young men, through a whipping in front of 
the altar of Diana, an ordeal of endurance, we submit ours to the reading of 
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L’Education Sentimentale, La Terre or Les Fleurs du Mal, and we refuse to 
consider as virile a mind which flinches from such a contact. No country of 
the world, except the America of today, imposes such an initiation upon its 
youth. If some cry out in protest that art, the ends of which are exultation and 
joy, should not, except in a monstrous paradox, be utilized as fasces of rods, 
the retort is clear: if some moral or religious disciplines have, without irre- 
trievable damage, been allowed to lapse into disuse, it is because art has taken 
over part of their former task.'* 


Yale University 


14 Jean Schlumberger, “Miserabilisme” (1937 article) in Jalons (Paris, 
1942), p. 55. 








TAMBURLAINE’S “DISCIPLINE TO HIS THREE SONNES” 
AN INTERPRETATION OF TAMBURLAINE, PART II 


By T. M. Pearce 


The title page of Tamburlaine, Part II, as issued separately in the 
third edition by Edward White (1606), reads as follows: Tambur- 
laine the Greate. With his impassionate furie, for the death of his 
Lady and Loue faire Zenocrate: his forme of exhortation and discip- 
line to his three Sonnes, and the manner of his owne death. The title 
page of the first and second editions by Richard Jones (1590, 1592), 
where the two parts were issued together in octavo form, reads: 
Tamburlaine the Great. Who, from a Scythian Shephearde, by his 
rare and woonderfull conquests, became a most puissant and mightye 
Monarque. And (for his tyranny, and terrour in Warre) was tearmed, 
the Scourge of God. How much Marlowe had to do with the writing 
of either of these title pages cannot be determined. If they record only 
the impression made by the plays upon the printer-publisher, they are 
still significant as reflections of one interpretation of the contents of 
the plays. I call attention to the adjectives “rare,” “woonderfull,” and 
“puissant” applied to “Monarque” on the first title page, as admiring 
antitheses to the nouns which appear on the same page: “terrour,” 
“tyranny,” and “Scourge.” Of course, the latter term is coupled with 
“God,” which should make it praiseworthy. In an earlier article,’ I 
have tried to show that Tamburlaine, the Scythian Shepherd, was 
neither “that Athiest Tamburlan’’* as he was called by the sixteenth- 
century playwright Robert Greene, nor “a bloody and useless brute’’* 
as he was designated by the twentieth-century biographer and critic, 
John Bakeless. Rather, he was Marlowe’s conception of the soldier- 
poet or scholar-warrior in the mold of the Italian courtier described 
by Castiglione. 

The title page of the third edition of Tamburlaine, Part II, coupling 
“forme of exhortation” with the words “discipline to his three Sonnes,” 
suggested the line of thought pursued in the present article, which 
may be considered a sequel to the previous interpretation of Tambur- 
laine, Part I. In the first play, of course, Tamburlaine was not yet a 
father. The rites of marriage to Zenocrate are to be solemnized at the 
conclusion of the play, following the defeat and capture of her father, 


1 All citations to the text of Marlowe’s plays will be based upon the Oxford 
edition, Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (1910, 1925). 
Both the title pages are reproduced by Professor Brooke. 

2 “Marlowe and Castiglione,” MLQ, XII (1951), 3-12. 

3 Greene, Perimedes the Blacksmith (1588) : “daring God out of heauen with 
that Athiest Tamburlan . . . such mad and scoffing poets, that have propheticall 
spirits as bred of Merlins race. .. .” Life and Complete Works of Robert Greene, 
ed. Alexander B. Grosart (1881-86), VII, 8. 

* Christopher Marlowe (New York, 1937), p. 11. 
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the Sultan of Egypt, and the death of her suitor, the King of Arabia. 
When the second play opens, some fifteen or sixteen years have passed. 
The chieftain is now father to three sons who appear in the fourth 
scene of the first act. They enter in the company of their mother, along 
with drums and trumpeters. Tamburlaine greets his wife ceremoni- 
ously as an empress, “the worlds faire eie,” and enthrones her be- 
tween her sons who “shall be Emperours, / And every one Com- 
mander of a world” (lines 2570-77). When Zenocrate protests that 
she would rather have Tamburlaine’s person safe from the “dangerous 
chances of wrathfull war,” he answers that he will leave the field of 
arms only 


When heauen shal cease to mooue on both the poles, 
And when the ground wheron my souldiers march, 
Shal rise aloft and touch the horned Moon. 

(Lines 2581-83) 


While Zenocrate watches, Tamburlaine exhorts his three sons in the 
discipline which makes a leader. He expresses his contempt for the 
dainty accomplishments of court, such as the music of the lute, the 
blandishments of love making, the caperings of the dance (lines 2598- 
2603). When Zenocrate relates how she watched Celebinus, the 
youngest of the three boys, “trotting the ring and tilting at a gloue,” 
the proud father applauds and adds: 


Wel done my boy, thou shalt haue shield and lance 

Armour of proofe, horse, helme and Curtle-axe 

And I will teach thee how to charge thy foe, 

And harmelesse run among the deadly pikes. 

If thou wilt loue the warres and follow me, 

Thou shalt be made a King and raigne with me, 

Keeping in yron cages Emperours. 

If thou exceed thy elder Brothers worth 

And shine in compleat vertue more than they, 

Thou shalt be king before them, and thy seed 

Shall issue crowned from their mothers wombe. 
(Lines 2612-22) 


When an older boy, Amyras, protests that he, too, is warlike, Tambur- 
laine cries, “Be al a scourge and terror to the world, / Or els you are 
not sons of Tamburlaine.” Calyphas, the oldest son, replies that he 
does not choose to follow arms and prefers to stay with his mother. 
This statement provokes an outburst from Tamburlaine : 


Bastardly boy, sprong from some cowards loins: 
And not the issue of great Tamburlaine, 
Of all the prouinces I have subdued 
Thou shalt not have a foot, unlesse thou beare 
A mind corragious and inuincible. 
(Lines 2638-42) 


The scene continues with references by Tamburlaine to the scars 
of war, to revenge, death, and cruelty on the battlefield, and with 
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further boasting by the warlike boys, Celebinus and Amyras, in con- 
trast to a cowardly statement by Calyphas. Just as Tamburlaine utters 
a threat to destroy his oldest son for his weakness, various generals 
march on the stage to report their worldwide conquests. These ap- 
pearances occur in separate scenes to the end of the act, and are meant 
to be exemplary to Tamburlaine’s sons of the courage and resource- 
fulness of the men who serve their father. Here is portrayed a father 
who is at once a man of arms and a lover of poetry and worshiper of 
beauty, now faced with the problem of bringing up boys, his sons. The 
entire passage might have been written by Marlowe after reading Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s Boke Named the Gouernour (1531), which appeared 
some fifty years earlier. In the first book of this educational treatise, 
Sir Thomas Elyot writes: 

And hit shal be no reproche to a noble man to instruct his owne children, or 
at the leest wayes to examine them, by the way of daliaunce or solace. . . . 
And why shulde nat noble men rather so do, than teache their children howe 
at dyse and cardes, they may counnyngly lese and consume theyr owne treasure 
and substaunce? 


Elyot goes on to advocate learning “to handle sondrye waipons, spe- 
cially the sworde and the batayle axe, whiche be for a noble man moste 
conuenient” and the practice of horsemanship “on a great horse and 
a roughe.’’® 

Tamburlaine’s condemnation of youths “too dainty for the wars” 
(lines 2597 ff.) is simply a repetition of criticism by older Englishmen 
of the younger men from the mid-sixteenth century on to the 1580’s. 
Roger Ascham says he wrote Toxophilus, the School of Shooting 
(1545), not only to teach youth to shoot, but also to “pluck away by 
the roots all other desire to naughty pastimes, as dicing, carding, and 
bowling, which without any teaching are used everywhere, to the 
great harm of all youth of this realm.”* The year Marlowe entered 
King’s School, Canterbury, at the age of fourteen, a blast against 
English youth came from the pen of Stephen Gosson, a former King’s 
School boy and, in 1579, an ex-playwright repented of his ways. 
“Consider with thyself,” Gosson admonishes the “gentle reader,” 


the old discipline of England; mark what we were before and what we are 
now. . . . Dion saith that Englishmen could suffer watching and labor, hunger 
and thirst, and bear of all storms with head and shoulders. They used slender 
weapons, went naked, and were good soldiers. . . . But the exercise that is 
now among us is banquetry, playing, piping, and dancing and all such delights 
as may win us to pleasure or rock us asleep. Oh what a wonderful change is 
this! Our wrestling at arms is turned to wallowing in ladies’ laps, our courage 
to cowardice, our running to riot, our bows into bowls, and our darts to dishes. 
We have robbed Greece of gluttony, Italy of wantonness, Spain of pride, France 
of deceit, and Dutchland of quaffing.? 


5 The Boke Named the Gouernour, Everyman Edition (1907), pp. 22, 78. 

6 Toxophilus, the School of Shooting, in Elizabethan Verse and Prose, ed. 
G. R. Potter (New York, 1928), p. 287. 

7 Stephen Gosson, The School of Abuse, Containing a Pleasant Invective 
Against Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, etc., reprinted for the Shakespeare 
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When Tamburlaine meets with his sons after the funeral of 
Zenocrate, the one gentle and pacifying influence upon her warrior 
husband, he seems to be answering Gosson, as he urges the three 
youths to “leave off” their mourning and “list to me, that meane to 
teach you rudiments of war.” 


Ile haue you learne to sleepe vpon the ground, 
March in your armour throwe watery Fens, 
Sustaine the scortching heat and freezing cold 
Hunger and thirst right adiuncts of the war. 
(Lines 3245-48) 


He continues with instructions about scaling castle walls, besieging a 
fort, undermining a town, and learning the best military formations 
and fortifications, much of it drawn from a handbook on military 
science published the year before the play was printed.* 

Gosson’s “pleasant invective against poets, pipers, players,” and 
others simply echoed the attack being made upon both the schools 
and the young graduates who were writing plays or becoming actors. 
In 1577, two years before Gosson’s outbreak against the stage, John 
Northbrooke made a similar protest in his Treatise Against Dicing, 
Dancing, Plays and Interludes. In it he links acting to other forms of 
recreation considered harmful to youth, though he speaks favorably 
of plays directed by schoolmasters and presented by scholars, when 
the diction was censored for vulgarities, the text kept to Latin, the 
production limited to infrequent occasions, and the plays presented 
without monetary profit. In a later essay, “Ephemerides of Phialo,” 
Gosson states that the players he had attacked applied in vain to 
members of the universities for someone to answer his School of 
Abuse and at length found “one in London to write certain honest 
excuses, for so they term it, to their dishonest abuses, which I re- 
vealed.” 


The author of the “honest excuses” for the players may have been 
Thomas Lodge who, early in 1580, wrote an essay called “A Defense 
of Plays.” Sir Philip Sidney began his Apologie for Poetrie about 
this time, but it was not to see print until 1595, and it did little to 
defend the plays of the day, although it answered with finality Gosson’s 
disparagement of poets. An answer in the theater to charges that poets 
lacked discipline, that youth preferred capering to a lute and the 


Society, 1841 (London: W. Skeffington, 1853), pp. 23-24. 

8 Paul Ive, The Practice of Fortification (1589). This book furnished Mar- 
lowe with the military vocabulary he gives to Tamburlaine in the second play, 
lines 3245-80: quinque-angle, counterscarp, rampier, caualieros, priuy ditch, 
countermine, argine, parapet, muscatters, casemate, curtain, etc. 

° Introduction by John Payne Collier to The School of Abuse, ed. 1841. 

10 The essay seems to have been refused a license and was therefore circulated 
privately. Lodge discusses only the classical drama. Gosson, who did not imme- 
diately obtain a copy, answered with his Plays Confuted in Five Actions (1582), 
and Lodge briefly rejoined in the preface to his Alarum Against Usurers (1584), 
where he complained that he had been slandered without just cause. Cf. intro- 
duction by John Payne Collier to Gosson’s The School of Abuse, cited in n. 9. 
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blandishments of court society to the tents of war, was yet to appear. 
Marlowe’s plays, especially Tamburlaine, Part II, may have been 
this answer. 

Before Tamburlaine, Part II, was played, however, three other 
attacks upon the stage as a mirror of vice and sensual indulgence were 
to appear in print. They were The Second and Third Blast of Retreat 
from Plays and Theaters (1580), by an anonymous author who claims 
to have been an actor; The Anatomy of Abuses (1583), by Philip 
Stubbes; and A Mirror of Monsters (1587), by William Rankins. 
These three violent essays restate the case against the stage as a school 
of social abuses." 


In 1592, Robert Greene brings the charge full circle back to the 
schools and colleges. In his famous Repentance, he tells that his father 
took care to have him “brought up at school, that I might through 
the study of good letters grow to be a friend to myself, a profitable 
member to the commonwealth, and a comfort to him in his age.” 
However, Greene early found his education pursuing another path: 


For being at the University of Cambridge, I light amongst wags as lewd as 
myself, with whom I consumed the flower of my youth, who drew me to travel 
into Italy and Spain, in which places I saw and practiced such villainy as is 
abominable to declare. Thus by their counsel I sought to furnish myself with 
coin, which I procured by cunning sleights from my father and my friends, 
and my mother pampered me so long, and secretly helped me to the oil of angels, 
that I grew thereby prone to all mischief; so that being then conversant with 
notable braggarts, boon companions and ordinary spendthrifts, that practiced 
sundry superficial studies, I became as a scion grafted into the same stock, 
whereby I did absolutely participate of their nature and qualities.1? 


With this background, the reader may almost anticipate what Greene 
will say next: “After I had by degrees proceeded Master of Arts, I 
left the University and away to London where . . . I became an author 
of plays and a penner of love pamphlets. . . .” 

It might be said that Greene confirmed the call made by North- 
brooke and Gosson for reform, reform of the stage and the educational 
system which supplied both playwrights and actors. A proposal of 
reform to the educational system had been made earlier by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. It was called Queen Elizabethes Achademy and 
was addressed to the Queen about 1570. Although it was never acted 
upon, it would have set up a military academy designed to provide 
England with young Tamburlaines. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was one 
of the figures whom Marlowe would have considered most worthy of 
emulation. Half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh, who was certainly a 
friend and probably a patron of Marlowe, Sir Humphrey was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford and early distinguished by his military 
service in Ireland. He lost his life on August 29, 1583, returning from 


11 Early Treatises on the Stage, etc., from the edition printed about 1577, 
Shakespeare Society, 1843 (London: W. Skeffington, 1853). 

12 Repentance of Robert Greene, ed. G. B. Harrison, Bodley Head Quartos, 
VI (London, 1923); Grosart ed., XII, 172-73. Spelling modernized by author. 
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the effort to establish a colony in Newfoundland. The poet George 
Gascoigne wrote of Sir Humphrey: 


hee is a gentleman, wel and worshipfully borne and bredde, and well tryed to 
bee valiant in martiall affayres, wherby hee hath worthely beene constituted a 
coronell and generall in places requisite, and hath with sufficiencie discharged 
the same, both in this Realme, and in forreigne Nations: hee is also indued 
with sundrie great gyftes of the minde, and generally well giuen to th’ ad- 
uauncemente of knowledge and vertue. . . . And it shalbe a sufficient conclusion 
for my prayses, to wishe that our realme had store of suche Gentlemen.1* 


To provide a “store of suche Gentlemen” Sir Humphrey proposed 
the founding of a new type of college embodying much of the philoso- 
phy and many of the precepts with which Tamburlaine disciplines 
his sons. 

Humphrey Gilbert proposed “the erection of an Achademy in 
London for educacion of her Maiestes Wardes, and others the youth 
of nobility and gentlemen.” He avers that the conventional education 
at Oxford and Cambridge had, in large measure, failed. There, he 
says, students 


vtterly lose their tymes, yf they doe not follow learning onely. ffor there is no 
other gentlemanlike qualitie to be attained. . . . And wheareas in the vniuersities 
men study onely schole learninges, in this Achademy they shall study matters of 
accion meet for present practize, both of peace and warre.'* 


In Sir Humphrey’s preliminary notes concerning his project, he 
recommends the accepted studies of Greek and Latin grammar, the 
reading of Hebrew, and the practice of logic and rhetoric on the basis 
that by these exercises, “art shalbe practized, reason sharpened, and 
all the noble exploytes that ever were or are to be done togeather with 
the occasions of their victories or overthrowes, shall continually be 
kepte in fresh memory.” Then having discoursed on the value of moral 
philosophy, as it dealt with both past and present commonwealths, 
Sir Humphrey comes to the subject of war, and here he enjoins the 
instructor in the Academy that he shall “particulerly declare what 
manner of forces they had and haue, and what were and are the distinct 
disciplines and kindes of arminge, training and maintaining, of their 
soldiars in every particuler kind of service.” His reason for this type 
of instruction, Sir Humphrey adds, is that 


By directing the Lectures to thendes afforesaid, men shalbe taught more witt 
and pollicy, then Schole learninges can deliuer . . . ffor suche as governe 
Common weales, ought rather to bend themselves to the practizes thereof, then 
to be tyed to the bookish Circumstances of the same. 


The drift of Sir Humphrey’s program is thus made clear. This new 


13 [Introductory letter to Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s A Discourse for a New 
Passage to Cataia (1576), quoted by F. J. Furnivall in the Forewords to 
Queen Elizabethes Achademy, EETS, Extra Series VIII (1869), p. ix. 

14 Queen Elizabethes Achademy: A Booke of Precedence . . ., ed. F. J. 
Furnivall, EETS, Extra Series VIII (1869), p. 10. In the editing of this 
volume Furnivall cites Sir H. Ellis as authority for the date 1570 as that in 
which the proposal was laid before the Queen. 
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Academy was to be as practical as possible in equipping leaders for 
statecraft, war, and diplomacy. On the staff of the Academy, there 
were to be two teachers in mathematics, one of whom was to read 
arithmetic on one day and the other to read geometry which was to 
be “onely employed to /mbattelinges, fortificacions, and matters of 
warre, with the practiz of Artillery. . . “’ Students of this instructor 
were once every month to practice “Canonrie” and to learn to under- 
mine and sap and to draw on paper and construct models of modern 
engineering for the use of cannon and land mines.** The dual purpose 
of a school subject is further illustrated in the instructions concerning 
horsemanship, where noblemen and gentlemen were not only to learn 
riding and the handling of a horse, but to “runne at Ringe, Tilte, 
Towrney, and cowrse of the fielde, yf they shalbe armed.” Skirmishing 
on horseback with pistols is recommended. On the faculty, in addition 
to the teachers of rhetoric and language and philosophy and music, 
there was to be “one perfect trained Sowldiour,” who was to teach the 
students how to handle the arquebus, and what tactics to follow in 
skirmishing, battle formations, marching. He was to appoint various 
students to take the ranks of captains and other officers. Sir Humphrey 
makes plans in his Academy for a physician, a reader of civil law, and 
a reader of divinity, yet one cannot but feel that his emphasis is always 
upon “matters of accion meet for present practize” as a correction to 
the normal university way of life which, he says, produced “scholas- 
ticall rawnesse,” frequently accompanied by “licentiousness and Idle- 
ness.” In his final appeal to the queen, Sir Humphrey cries, eloquently : 


O noble prince, that god shall blesse so farre as to be the onely meane of 
bringing this seely, frosen, Island into such everlasting honnour that all the 
nations of the World shall knowe and say, when the face of an English gentle- 
man appearecth, that he is eyther a Sowldiour, a philosopher, or a gallant 
Cowrtier: wherby in glory your Majesty shall make your sellf second to no 
prince living. . . . To conclude, by erecting this Achademie, there shalbe heare- 
after, in effecte, no gentleman within this Realme but good for some what, 
Wheareas now the most parte of them are good for nothinge.!® 


I believe that Marlowe agreed with Sir Humphrey Gilbert that 
there was need for added discipline in the education of English youth. 
Quite evidently, he was dissatisfied with his own education, after pro- 
ceeding by academic degrees from King’s School, Canterbury, to Cam- 
bridge and the world of London. The fire-breathing philosophy of the 
soldier-poet Tamburlaine is meant to put metal into the soul as well as 
into the body, to join the two in a neoplatonic perfection of ideal 


15 Cf. Tamburlaine, Part II, lines 3245-80; see also n. 8. 

16 Counter to Sir Humphrey’s opinion is the tribute by Thomas Nashe in his 
“Preface” to Menaphon (1589), ed. G. B. Harrison (Oxford, 1927), pp. 10-11. 
Nashe pays tribute to St. John’s College, Cambridge, “that most famous and 
fortunate Nurse of all learning,” where more candles for study were lighted 
“everie Winter Morning before foure of the clocke, than the foure of clocke bell 
gave stroakes” and which “sent from her fruitefull wombe, sufficient schollers, 
both to support her owne weale, as also to supplie all other inferiour foundations 
defects” etc. Of course, Sir Humphrey prizes something more than scholarship. 
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strength and beauty. An examination of Tamburlaine, Part I1, will not 
show that the Scythian leader anywhere provides for his sons tutors in 
logic, rhetoric, mathematics, the ancient or contemporary tongues, the 
law, and other nonmartial subjects listed for Queen Elizabeth’s 
Academy. Yet evidence for the training of his sons in these liberal 
arts is not wanting. In the second scene where the boys appear with 
their father (III, ii), Calyphas, the eldest, displays his ability to read 
an inscription carved in Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek upon a memorial 
pillar erected to his mother, Zenocrate. And Amyras, probably the 
second in age, explains the heraldry emblazoned upon a streamer 
marking the mausoleum of the queen.'’ Heraldry was a subject listed 
in the training prescribed by Sir Humphrey, and prerequisite to a 
knowledge of heraldry was Latin, the language in which all emblems 
of heraldry were described. Celebinus either presents or points out a 
tablet registering the virtues and perfection of his mother. Presumably, 
he, like his brother, had undergone the conventional training of youths 
in Latin grammar and rhetoric. After the father and his sons have 
briefly mourned in this scene, Tamburlaine enjoins them not to grieve 
further: “But now my boies, leaue off, and list to me / That meane 
to teach you rudiments of war” (lines 3243-44). Then follows the 
manual of military science, repeating every subject in Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s list and adding a few which military science had developed 
since he drew up his proposal. Here, as in Act I, Scene 4, Calyphas, the 
eldest son, shows a streak of cowardice, provoking the father to a 
second bitter outburst, in which he cuts his arm and invites his boys 
to dip their fingers in the wound. The two bold sons ask Tamburlaine 
to wound them, too. Calyphas, however, calls the blood a pitiful sight. 
Tamburlaine only makes a gesture toward cutting the two younger 
boys, and then says he simply wanted to test them. It is their spiritual 
and mental discipline he is mindful of. 


My speech of war, and this my wound you see 

Teach you my boyes to beare couragious minds, 

Fit for the followers of great Tamburlaine. 
(Lines 3332-34) 


When the sons of Tamburlaine are next shown, the battle has been 
joined with the Turks. Amyras and Celebinus are determined to see 
something of the fight. They issue from the tent where they have slept, 
and then awake Calyphas in order that he may join them. Calyphas 
prefers to sleep. He says his father does not need any help, and scoffs 
at his two brothers, calling them fools and striplings. He remarks that 
his conscience will bother him if he kills a man, and says he prefers 
to drink wine instead of blood. Amyras and Celebinus go off to the 
fight while Calyphas plays cards with a serving man. When the victory 


17 Note that earlier in Act 2 (Sczena ultima, lines 3102-03), Tamburlaine in- 
tended to provide a mausoleum for both Zenocrate and himself with an epitaph 
to be “writ in as many seuerall languages / As I have conquered kingdomes with 
my sword.” Tamburlaine may have been quite a linguist, as well as his sons. 
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is won, Tamburlaine, the two boys, and the leaders come in bringing 
captive the Turkish kings. Tamburlaine calls for the coward Calyphas. 
Amyras brings him from the tent. The father then upbraids him as an 
“Image of sloth and picture of a slaue” and despite the pleas of three 
of his generals and one of the sons, he executes “martial justice” upon 
Calyphas, slaying the boy with his own hands. He has condemned 
him as “A Forme not meet to giue that subject essence, / Whose 
matter is the flesh of Tamburlain,” and he proclaims enmity to Jove 
himself for sending such a soul to inhabit the body of a son the issue 
of Tamburlaine. The soul of Calyphas was 


Created of the massy dregges of earth 
The scum and tartar of the Elements, 
Wherein was neither corrage, strength, or wit, 
But follie, sloth, and damned idleness. 

(Lines 3797-3800) 


When two of the captive kings berate him for his “barbarous damned 
tyranny,” Tamburlaine proclaims himself a heavenly scourge enjoined 
to purify the earth of its dross, symbolized by the “effeminate brat” 
Calyphas, his oldest son."* 

In the last scene of Act IV and in two of the three scenes of Act V, 
Tamburlaine further exhorts his sons in the discipline of his way of 
life. The fourth act ends with the captive kings, harnessed like animals, 
drawing the chariot of their conqueror. Amyras asks his father for 
a similar couch and permission to hitch two idle kings to it. Tambur- 
laine replies : 

Thy youth forbids such ease my kingly boy. 
They shall to morrow draw my chariot, 


While these their fellow kings may be refresht. 
(Lines 4008-10) 


Celebinus taunts one of the idle kings and is applauded by Tambur- 
laine who predicts that as his heir the youth will advance in still higher 
pomp. Both boys appear in the first scene of the last act marching 
beside Tamburlaine’s chariot, still drawn by the captive kings. Amyras 
urges his father to bridle a fresh pair of wretches to replace the ex- 
hausted couple. Then the boys return in the last scene when Tambur- 
laine fights against the one enemy which shall defeat him—Death. 
The sons are his escort as the chariot is again drawn, and the physician 
offers the emperor a medicinal potion while he reports on the grave 
nature of his illness. They accompany Tamburlaine when the chariot 
is pulled from the stage so he may show his face to the enemy. They 








18 Sir Humphrey, in a rather difficult passage, cf. Queen Elizabethes Achad- 
emy, p. 11, seems to agree with the statement of the Scythian; cf. Tamburlaine, 
Part II, 2619- 21, that younger brothers should be rewarded equally with older 
if by “vertue” they demonstrate their worth. Here, because of the unworthiness 
of an older son, Tamburlaine chooses a younger son as his heir. An interesting 

“aside” in connection with the name and nature of Calyphas is that Border 
Spanish of the United States includes the term calif for a dandified, effeminate 
youth. 
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return with him when the enemy flees. The conqueror calls for a map 
that he may see how much of the world he has left for his boys to 
conquer. They peer over his shoulder while he traces projects left 
incomplete, one of them the joining of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea (Suez Canal), another the conquest of America, a third the ex- 
ploration of Antarctica (lines 4498-4553). 

Tamburlaine’s last exhortation is to Amyras, as he enthrones him 
successor in the role of Scourge of God and Emperor of the World: 


So, raigne my sonne, scourge and controlle those Slaues 

Guiding thy chariot with thy Fathers hand. 

As precious is the charge thou undertak’st 

As that which Clymenes brainsicke sonne did guide, 

When wandring Phoebes Iuory cheeks were scortcht 

And all the earth like Aetna breathing fire: 

Be warn’d by him, then learne with awfull eie 

To sway a throane as dangerous as his: 

For if thy body thriue not full of thoughtes 

As pure and fiery as Phyteus beames, 

The nature of these proud rebelling lades 

Will take occasion by the slenderest haire, 

And draw thee peecemeale like Hyppolitus 

Through rocks more steepe and sharp than Caspian cliftes. 
(Lines 4621-34) 

The sources for Tamburlaine’s personal philosophy of matching the 
fiery sunlight in thought and aspiration lie outside the inquiry in this 
paper. His role as an educator of his three boys has been its chief 
investigation, summed up by the term on the title page of the third 
edition of the play. I hope I have shown that “discipline” in the sense 
Tamburlaine uses it was an outgrowth of proposals by Ascham, Elyot, 
and others for training in arms and physical skills along with in- 
tellectual and moral studies; that Tamburlaine, Part II, portrays the 
education of at least two youths along the lines recommended by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in his proposal to Queen Elizabeth for establishing 
a royal academy ; and that, finally, the play may be considered Mar- 
lowe’s answer to Gosson and others who called the plays of the time 
mirrors of effeminate and degenerate ways of life. 


University of New Mexico 








ROBERT BURTON’S “SATYRICALL PREFACE” 


By Witttam R. MvuELLER 


Robert Burton’s “Satyricall Preface,” his “Democritus Junior to 
the Reader,” has an even more important function than that of intro- 
ducing the author to his public. Its main purpose is to justify the three 
lengthy partitions to follow. And in Burton’s mind, these partitions, 
with their erudite and witty discussions of the causes, symptoms, and 
cures of melancholy, and of the mysteries of love melancholy and 
religious melancholy, can be justified only if he has first proved the 
universality of the disease itself. The preface devotes itself, through 
“a brief survey of the world,” to that task. That Burton was confident 
his preface had served its purpose is shown toward its conclusion: 
“To conclude, this being granted, that all the world is melancholy, 
or mad, dotes, and every member of it, I have ended my task, and 
sufficiently illustrated that which I took upon me to demonstrate at 
first” (I, 137).’ To accept this statement is to acknowledge the great 
need for the partitions to come. 

Burton’s satire, for the most part, is directed at man, fallen man 
who has made the most of Original Sin. But some of his satirical 
remarks—and these hardly increase his stature—are directed at men, 
real or imaginary, whom Burton envisages as bitter critics of himself 
or of his work. We have no evidence, other than Burton’s own re- 
marks, that the Anatomy of Melancholy met with any marked dis- 
favor; there is abundant evidence, however, that he continued to 
publish his book apologetically and defensively. That this attitude 
was not mere convention or mock modesty is assured by his passion- 
ate tone: the chip on the shoulder is large. 

Burton seems particularly apologetic for choosing a subject some- 
what outside the bounds of his profession. He states early in his 
preface to the sixth edition that the greatest complaint made against 
him was that a divine should “have medled with physick” (I, 33). 
He writes toward the end of his preface that some will object to the 
Anatomy as “too light and comical, for a Divine, too satirical for one 
of my profession” (I, 138). His sensitivity to this criticism provides 
him with a number of answers—for example, that it is Democritus 
the philosopher speaking, not Burton the divine (T, 138); that the 
market is already glutted with treatises on divinity (I, 34). 

If, indeed, an apology were needed for a clereyman’s writing on 
the subiect of melancholy, these two would carry little weight. Burton 
has a much stronger claim to his subject. He tells us—and this is 
important—that a good divine should be a good physician. that there 
is an interdependence between the two professions. The perfect 





TAN Burton references are to the A. R. Shilleto edition (London, 1896). 
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archetype of the divine and physician was Christ, and it remains the 
function of the physician to cure the soul through the body, of the 
divine to cure the body through the soul. Burton summons as his 
authority for this point of view a lecture delivered in 1621 by a Dr. 
Clayton, the Regius Professor of Physic in Oxford (I, 36).? 

Both divines and physicians, then, could calm their ruffled feathers. 
In his own defense, Burton cites Marsilius Ficinus as being priest 
and physician simultaneously and reminds the reader that the physi- 
cian Thomas Linacre became a divine in his old age (I, 35). But he 
might have come even a little closer home in justification of his own 
position. Timothy Bright, doctor of physic, whose Treatise of Melan- 
cholie (1586) was the first full-scale study of the disease by an 
Englishman, took religious orders four years after the publication of 
his book.’ In Bright’s “Epistle Dedicatorie to the Right V Vorshipfvl 
M. Peter Osbovrne, &c.,” he speaks as both physician and divine, 
stating that his treatise has “layd open howe the bodie, and corporall 
things affect the soule, & how the body is affected of it againe.”* 
Thomas Wright, in his Passions of the Minde (1601), indicates that 
his book will be of interest to “the curers both of the body and the 
soule, I meane the Preacher and Physitian.’”* As his treatise “afford- 
eth great riches to the Physitian of the soule, so it importeth much 
the Physitian of the body, for that there is no passion vehemét, but 
that it altereth extreamly some of the four humors of the body.’”* 
Were Bright, Wright, or Burton living today, he would combine 
the functions of priest and psychiatrist. 


Burton indeed was in a particularly felicitous position to undertake 
a treatise on melancholy. By profession a divine, by inclination a 
physician, and by birth a son of Saturn, “Lord of Melancholy.” he 
was just the person to discourse most authoritatively on this subject 
of his choice. He was, then, free of the charge that he had neelected his 
own profession, or appropriated the profession of another, by writing 
of melancholy. 

Burton feels called upon to answer his critics not only on the score 
that he was the wrong man to write a book on melancholy, but on 
the score of the book itself. In spite of the quick sale of the first three 
editions of 1621, 1624, and 1628, a fact that would seem to sneak well 
for the Anatomy, Burton shows himself in the fourth edition to be 
smarting under some adverse criticism: “The first. second, and third 
editions were suddenly gone, eagerly read, & as I have said, not so 


2The Regius Professor of some three centuries later, Dr. William Osler, 
had the highest praise for Burton and his work: see “Robert Burton—the Man, 
His Book, His Lihrarv,” Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and 
Paters, 1 (1927), 163-90. 

3See William J. Carlton, Timothe Bright, Doctor of Phisike (London, 
1911), pn. 116-17. 
4A Treatise of Melancholie (London, 1586), “The Epistle Dedicatorie.” 
5 The Passions of the Minde (London, 1601), p. 2. 
6 Tbid., p. 6. 
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much approved by some, as scornfully rejected by others.” There is 
no doubt that the “others” prey upon Burton’s mind, and he turns 
upon critics in general. They judge books superficially, paying far 
more attention to the cover or to the author’s name than to the con- 
tents ; some critics “come with a prejudice to carp, vilify, detract, and 
scoff . . . some as spiders to gather poison.” Burton’s answer to such 
critics foreshadows the beginning of Tom Jones: our writings are 
dishes, our readers guests; just as the innkeeper counsels a dissatis- 
fied guest to seek his fare elsewhere, so does Burton counsel his un- 
kind critics to read something else (I, 25-27). 

Burton’s concluding prefatory remarks to his reader show that he 
still has his critics very much in mind. He points out that his satire 
is not an attack on individuals and that he hates “their vices, not their 
persons.” And it is true that Burton’s satire is of a general, not a 
particular, nature. The reader of the Anatomy does not need a key 
identifying the persons satirized as he would in reading Gulliver's 
Travels or the works of Pope. With the exception of his remarks on 
critics of his work (and even here there is no indication of their 
identity), Burton confines himself to a sweeping indictment of the 
follies and vices of mankind. His readers therefore have no reason to 
be displeased with him, for he is singling out no one for censure. In 
fact, he casts the whole problem in the lap of any reader who may take 
offense: if that reader is guiltless, is free from folly and vice, Burton’s 
satire has nothing to do with him; but if that reader sees in himself 
those sins of which the Anatomy speaks, then he is simply showing 
his own guilty conscience: it is “a galled back of his own that makes 
him winch” (T, 139). 

The significant satire of the preface, however, consists not of Bur- 
ton’s chiding of poisonous scoundrels who find fault with his pro- 
fessional fidelity or his book; such a show of sensitivity on the 
author’s part is interesting autobiographically, but it is incidental to 
the main theme of his book. The organic satire is provided by Burton’s 
world view: all the world is to him mad or melancholy, and he uses 
this view, as stated above, to justify the Anatomy as a whole. To him, 
one’s attitude toward humanity can be expressed in only one of two 
ways: one can laugh with Democritus or weep with Heraclitus. Bur- 
ton several times questions which position he should take and at one 
point even sugeests a combination of the two, but his pseudonym 
suggests his ultimate point of view. Democritus’ attitude toward 
humanity is best understood through his conversation with the phvsi- 
cian Hinnocrates, summoned by the citizens of Abdera to investizate 
the sanity of this man who would sit in his garden cuttine un beasts. 
Hippocrates, after having commended Democritus’ leisure, was asked 
why he could not eniny the same advantaze. His reply that his dav-to- 
dav ohlieations and his domestic affairs’ left him no time for leisure 


7 Rerton later brines to our attention one of Hippocrates’ domestic diffi- 
culties, one which is hardly conducive to peace of mind. It is related that 
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brought profuse laughter from his interlocutor, who saw in the physi- 
cian’s answer only one more example of “the vanity and fopperies 
of the time.” Men failed to put first things first and were forever 
occupied with trivia; if they would but “govern their actions by dis- 
cretion and providence,” would realize their limitations and not 
envisage themselves as demigods, then they would soon become aware 
of the mutability of this world and turn to matters of greater conse- 
quence. The outcome of this interview is enlightening : Hippocrates, 
the sane physician, left Democritus, the mad philosopher, convinced 
that “the world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more honest man” 
(1, 48-53). 

Both Heraclitus and Hippocrates possess an essentially sympa- 
thetic view toward the miseries of man; they see him as a helpless 
pawn of fortune. The view of Democritus—Senior and Junior—is 
that man is indeed helpless in the everyday affairs of the world and 
therefore must, to as great an extent as possible, withdraw from the 
world. Democritus and Burton laugh at man, not because it is in his 
nature to be miserable, but because he is prone to open himself as 
wide as possible to the vicissitudes of fortune and thus court misery. 
They counsel withdrawal; Burton is in the tradition of Renaissance 
and Jacobean neo-Stoicism. It should be understood also that their 
laughter comes not from a heart of stone; it is a laughter containing 
something of anguish and pity, a fact which is made amply clear in 
Bright’s discussion of the laughter of a melancholy man. In Chapter 
25 of his Treatise, Bright points out, among other things, that people 
are sometimes moved to laughter by grief; and significantly, so far 
as Burton is concerned, Bright states that the laughter of Democritus 
was definitely the result of grief. A physiological discussion of the 
nature of this kind of laughter is of some interest : 


With such kind of laughter [that which proceeds from grief] did Democritus 
grieve at the vanities of this life: which also moued Heraclitus to weep. And 
sometimes in vrgent distresse, the anguish and vexation of mind, is declared 
wt this kind of Sardonia laughter, as if the hart toke pleasure wherat it is 
grieued. . . . The parts which first are affected in laughter, are the hart and 
the midriffe, wherto the hart by his call and skinne is more straightly fastened 
then in beasts; the obiect of laughter being a ridiculous thing, mixed of pleasure 
and displeasure (else were it not ridiculous) causeth the hart to moue with 
great celerity his contrary motions of opening, and shutting, which being so 
repugnaunt, cause a maruelous agitation in the part, by this agitation, and 
straight coupling of the heart to the midriffe, which draweth by consent other 
parts into like motion, the laughter is deliuered by interrupted expiration: by 
reason the midriffe in his contraction is not suffered quietly to finish it, but is by 
the harts trouble restrained & slowed in his fall. Thus knowing the cause of 
laughter, and the instruments of the gesture, I shall more easily manifest vnto 


Hippocrates, about to set out on a journey, requested his friend Dionysius to 
keep a watchful eye on the supposed amorous propensities of his wife—even 


though Mrs. Hippocrates was bedding and boarding with her parents (III, 
308-309). 
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you, why a man may sometimes laugh for griefe and discontentment, as well as 
weep for ioy.* 

Regardless of the intricacies of the midriff, the point is made clear 
that Democritus was not a callous and scornfully aloof person delight- 
ing in the misery of his fellows. Both Democritus and Burton viewed 
the foolishness of man with some pity, though not with tears. 

Burton’s satire is direct ; he describes the world as he sees it, hoping 
to awaken less perceptive and less thoughtful people to its evils. He is 
neither subtle nor oblique; he demands no willing suspension of dis- 
belief. His satire bears a marked distinction from Swift’s “Voyage to 
Lilliput,” for example. The reader accepts Lilliput as Lilliput before 
he accepts it as England or as the world of the six-foot man; Burton 
raises his curtain on the six-foot man. Swift, particularly in the first 
two voyages of his Travels, places between the reader and the world 
a naive Gulliver, initially impressed by the splendid achievements of 
the Lilliputians and distressed by the Brobdingnagian Emperor’s 
narrow views on government and warfare; as the reader becomes in- 
creasingly aware of the distinction between the sophistication of Swift 
and the naiveté of Gulliver, the gap between the reader and the real 
world closes. In Burton’s satire, there is no gap to close. If there is 
any obliquity at all in his approach, it lies in his viewing all the world 
as a stage, as a Comedy of Errors, and himself sometimes as actor, 
sometimes as spectator, and sometimes as director, once removed 
from the world itself. 

The drama metaphor runs throughout the preface. As his first 
sentence indicates, Burton himself becomes an actor, taking refuge 
under the stage name of Democritus Junior. Thus, should the seven- 
teenth-century clergyman be criticized, he could say, “’Tis not I, but 
Democritus, Democritus dixit’ (1, 138). And not only does Burton 
become an actor; he more frequently assumes the role of spectator. 
He becomes “a mere spectator of other men’s fortunes and adven- 
tures, and how they act their parts, which methinks are diversely 
presented unto me, as from a common theatre or scene” (I, 15). 
When, in an effort to convince his readers of the universality of 
melancholy and the necessity of its cure, he sets out “to make a brief 
survey of the world” (I, 38), the survey is made with Burton as 
spectator and the world as stage. The stage presents a Comedy of 
Errors, and the actors have in common one quality—folly. In this 
world of mutability, folly becomes the only constant, the one in the 
many. Burton’s world, like Sebastian Brant’s, is a Ship of Fools. 
Burton himself, though self-admittedly of this company, yet manages 
to dissect them as one apart, and he states that if Democritus were 
living, “he should see strange alterations, a new company of counter- 
feit vizards, whifflers, Cuman asses, maskers, mummers, painted pup- 
pets, outsides, phantastick shadows, gulls, monsters, giddy-heads, 
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butterflies” (I, 54). 

Folly, the result of Original Sin and the mark of mortality, shows 
itself in many ways. Every act of folly is caused by a false sense of 
values, the inevitable result of a corrupted judgment. In affairs of 
religion, there is superstition and madness. The Roman Catholics, 
particularly the Jesuits, display a folly equaled only by their extreme 
opposites, those “‘phantastical anabaptists” and other dissenting sects. 
War, in defiance of the laws of God and man, is another example of 
supreme folly. The number of lawyers and laws seems in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of justice; too frequently the wolf sentences 
the lamb. In all matters of conduct and judgment, there is a reversal 
of Christian values: the bad becomes the good, or at least the desired ; 
the fool becomes the wise man, or at least the admired. Constant is 
every man’s love for himself and for “Queen Money .. . the sole 
commandress of our actions.” In short, we are esteemed not for our 
virtue or wisdom, but for our worldly office and power: “honesty is 
accounted folly; knavery, policy; men admired out of opinion, not 
as they are, but as they seem to be.” Burton urges his reader to dis- 
tinguish between appearance and reality (I, 56-73). 

In order to underline the degradation of man, Burton makes fairly 
frequent use of ‘animal analogies, thus obliterating the distinction 
suggested by the chain of being. Man is never lowered quite to the 
stature of the Yahoo, but neither is he acquitted with glory. When 
Lucian’s Charon, through the courtesy of Mercury, was treated to a 
panoramic view of the world, the splendid edifices of men looked like 
molehills, the men themselves like emmets, and their fellowship like 
a hornet fight (I, 48). Democritus, in his lecture to the somewhat 
humiliated Hippocrates, suggested that where men do not resemble 
beasts, the advantage must go to the animals. The latter at least know 
when to stop drinking, eating, and copulating (I, 52). Finally, man 
is like a chameleon in his willingness to tailor his flabby character to 
fit any circumstance advantageously, is like a spaniel in his boot- 
licking. His folly, weakness, and hypocrisy lead him to 


rage like a lion, bark like a cur, fight like a dragon, sting like a serpent, as 
meek as a lamb, & yet again grin like a tiger, weep like a crocodile, insult 
over some, & yet others domineer over him, here command, there crouch, 
tyrannize in one place, be baffled in another, a wise man at home, a fool abroad 
to make others merry! (I, 70) 


About halfway through his preface, Burton presents three main 
arguments to illustrate the universality of folly. The first is drawn 
from Scripture and is the wise Solomon’s reflection that to be wise 
in one’s own eyes is to be a fool. Burton sees about him a world of 
self-appointed wise men, all lacking in humility and all mired in folly. 
The second argument, also drawn from Scripture, is that all sinners 
are fools; in that all men are sinners, we see again that folly and 
mortality are inseparable. Finally, Burton points out that men are 
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governed by passion, not reason; they are inclined to vice rather than 
virtue and persist in error though aware of truth (I, 79-82). 

All men are not subject to folly in the same degree, and Burton 
finds the Stoics most free from this misery. A man is wise and free 
from melancholy in proportion to his ability to be content with his lot 
and to refuse to be perturbed by fortuitous circumstances. Democritus 
Senior was a Stoic, and Democritus Junior likes to envisage himself 
as one, though undue concern with his own critics perhaps removes 
him from the chosen group. As for the wisdom of individual philoso- 
phers, Burton seems to think most highly of Socrates and Aristotle. 
But he praises them only to show how ignorant the wisest of men are 
in the presence of God (I, 42-47). His insistence that the writings 
of mortals are as nothing compared to Scripture reminds one of 
Milton’s sentiment expressed in Paradise Regained.* 

Burton’s picture of man is hardly conducive to the stimulation of 
man’s deep-seated pride. All men, led astray by folly and sin, are 
victims of madness and melancholy in varying degrees. If the reader 
accepts Burton’s picture of a chaotic and miserable world, he will 
look forward to the author’s further discussion of the causes, symp- 
toms, and cures of our miseries. The full extent of melancholy has 
not been revealed, however, if we are to consider its application to 
individual persons only. It extends to kingdoms, provinces, cities, and 
families—and even to the vegetable and animal worlds (I, 39). Bur- 
ton is intensely interested in the study not only of the melancholy 
person, but also of the melancholy kingdom, particularly England; 
he is seeking national, as well as individual, salvation. And so his 
preface is devoted in great part to distinguishing between the healthy 
and the melancholy kingdom, to pointing out the nature of England’s 
melancholy, and to suggesting England’s ideal counterpart in his 
Utopia. 





A country free from melancholy, Burton tells us, is one “where you 
shall see the people civil, obedient to God and Princes, judicious, 
peaceable and quiet, rich, fortunate, and flourish, to live in peace, in 
unity and concord, a country well tilled, many fair built and populous 
cities” (I, 87). The enumeration of some of England’s weaknesses— 
its idleness, decayed cities, questionable commercial policies, un- 
drained marshes, to mention a few—gives evidence of her falling 
short of Burton’s ideal. To amend such shortcomings, he sees the need 
for “some general visitor in our age, that should reform what is 
amiss” (TI, 107). For the lack of anv better “visitor.” he appoints 
himself, and the result is his Utopia. His approach to his Utopia, like 
that to his whole book, is apologetic and defensive. His suggestions 
for reform, he tells us, are “vain, absurd, and ridiculous wishes not 
to be honed” (I, 109). He seems almost to fear that he will be taken 


®See Trene Samuel, “Milton on Learning and Wisdom,” PMLA, LXIV 
(1949), 708-23. 
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seriously and labeled as a vain dreamer. Yet most of his suggestions 
for reform are highly practical and not in the least fantastic.’ 

Burton’s preface does indeed present a Comedy of Errors, a Vanity 
Fair. His view of humanity is that of the Christian satirist: man, 
forsaking reason and following his passions, has become a puny and 
miserable wretch whose folly has led to his melancholy and madness. 
There are few follies and vices which Burton fails to consider. With 
the exception of his remarks about his critics, he confines himself to 
a presentation of the vices of man, not stooping to the criticism of 
individual men. He succeeds in his aim of picturing the world as 
falling short of goodness, as being a mad and melancholy place. He 
has made clear the need for the Anatomy of Melancholy, a book 
dedicated to showing the causes, symptoms, and cures of the universal 
disease. 


Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


10 Part of the material in this and the preceding paragraph has been pub- 
lished (in a different context) in my Anatomy of Robert Burton’s England, 
University of California Publications, English Studies No. 2 (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1952), pp. 33-34. This present paper was accepted before the 
monograph had been admitted to publication. 





RASSELAS AND THE EARLY TRAVELERS 
TO ABYSSINIA 


By JouN Ropert Moore 


When Lord Beaconsfield exulted that by an expedition to Abyssinia 
“the standard of St. George was hoisted upon the mountains of 
Rasselas,” Justin McCarthy went out of his way to declare: “The 
idea that Johnson actually had in his mind the very Abyssinia of 
geography and history, when he described his Happy Valley, was in 
itself trying to gravity.”? However, no one who reads the accounts 
of the early travelers to Abyssinia can be long in doubt regarding the 
approximate sources from which Johnson derived his idea of a place 
of seclusion for the royal princes. 

On March 8, 1810, Johnson’s fellow-townsman Henry Salt recorded 
his impression of the mountain of Devra Damo, together with a 
striking sketch of the prospect which was afterwards used as an 
illustration for his book: 


At five in the morning we descended from Legéte, and soon afterwards 
crossed an extensive and well cultivated plain, to the left of which, as we pro- 
ceeded southward, lay the mountain of Devra Damo, one of those distinguished 
fastnesses, which in the earliest periods of the Abyssinian history, served as a 
place of confinement for the younger branches of the family of the reigning 
sovereign. The reader will easily conceive, from the circumstance of my being 
a native of Lichfield, that my thoughts immediately recurred to the beautiful 
and instructive romance, founded on this custom by Dr. Johnson, whose character, 
from a pure union of ability and feeling, was impressed on my mind by local 
connexion, as an object of admiration, from my childhood; and I feel assured, 
that I shall stand excused for observing, that the reflections which his interesting 
tale gave rise to, on this, as well as on many other occasions, added greatly, 
from a natural association of ideas, to the pleasure which I experienced in 
traversing the wild regions of Ethiopia. 

The mountain of Devra Damo appears to be completely scarped on every side, 
and, as I was informed, is very difficult of access, having only one path leading 
up to it; resembling in this respect many of the hill forts in India, as well as 
in its general character.” 


It is commonly assumed that Johnson drew heavily on Father Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia, which he had translated and condensed from 
the French in 1735. But Lobo had less to offer for Rasselas than the 
dissertations of M. Le Grand appended to Johnson’s translation, and 
neither Lobo nor Le Grand afforded as much source material as some 
of the other available narratives, notably that of Father Alvarez and 
the digest of al! the Jesuit travels to Ethiopia by Father Tellez. 





1 History of our Own Times, quoted by Lord Stanley of Alderley in his 
edition of Father Francisco Alvarez’ Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to 
Abyssinia during the Years 1520-1527, Hakluyt Society No. LXIV (London, 
1881), p. viii. 

2 A Voyage to Abyssinia (London, 1814), pp. 248-49. 
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Lobo speaks of the difficulty of passing between the mountains and 
of the channels worn in the surface of the rock ;* he says there is no 
money in Abyssinia except the iron coin used in the eastern provinces* 
—thereby providing a hint for the use of jewels by Rasselas and his 
sister ; and he mentions only once the name of the Sultan’s lieutenant- 
general Rassela Christos,5 from whom the name of Rasselas was 
derived. Le Grand, drawing on earlier writers, has a good deal to say 
of the system of guarding the princes and maintaining the royal 
succession.® 

Two Rambler essays (Nos. 204 and 205, which were published 
seven years before Rasselas) tell of the failure of Seged, lord of 
Ethiopia, to find happiness in an idyllic seclusion even for ten days. 
Seged (the historic Emperor Segued, elder brother of the historic 
Ras Cella Christos or Raz Sella Christos)’ was said to be in the 
twenty-seventh year of his reign ; according to the Portuguese he ruled 
twenty-five years, besides three of disputed sovereignty.* Johnson 
calls him “the monarch of forty nations,” and Ogilby says: 


The antient state of the Abyssines (according to the relation of Jarrick and 
Godignus) compriz’d six and twenty several Kingdoms, and fourteen great 
Territories. .. . But this Kingdom hath receiv’d such diminutions by the Turks 
and Gala’s, that Prester-John at this day enjoys onely six great, and ten small 
Provinces. . . .® 


The Rambler tells in some detail of the palace erected on an island in 
the lake of Dambea, a description largely paralleled in Rasselas. Seged 
dreams of an inundation which overwhelms his palace (and Rasselas 
was shut in for some time by an inundation).’® A crocodile rises from 
the lake and overruns Seged’s garden—although the travel books 
agree that the lake (unlike the nearby Nile) is almost free from croco- 
diles.** Rasselas tells of the great treasure collected in the island palace 
in the Happy Valley; Ogilby says that one of the islands in the lake 
of Dambea has a fort containing part of the treasure of the empire,'* 
and he tells of a place near the gates between Amara and Xoa where 
“they have a Passage under Ground, where in very deep Caverns the 





8A Voyage to Abyssinia .. . with Fifteen Dissertations ... by M. Le Grand 
(London, 1789), p. 57. 

4 Ibid., p. 74. 

5 Ibid., p. 114. 

6 Ibid., pp. 204, 252-53, 254-55. 

7F. Balthazar Tellez, Travels of the Jesuits in Ethiopia (London, 1710), pp. 
51, 178, 182, 189, 208, 222-23, 237, 239, 241. 

8 Tbid., p. 76. 

® John Ogilby, Africa (London, 1670), pp. 633-34. This book is, of course, 
a mere translation of the original works by Olfert Dapper: Naukeurige 
beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche gewesten van Egypten, etc., and Naukeurige 
beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche eilanden, etc., or perhaps of ‘the French trans- 
lation of Dapper which may have served as Ogilby’s basic text. However, in 
the eighteenth century the work was known in England in Ogilby’s version. 

10 Tellez, op. cit., p. 16, tells of the “prodigious quantity of Waters gather’d 
by the Lake in Winter” from the rivers and mountain-sides. 
11 Jbid., p. 15; Ogilby, op. cit., p. 640. 
12 Loc. cit. 
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Treasure of Prester-John is kept.”** But Ogilby dismisses as one of 
Urreta’s fictions the idea that there was any “Treasury for Gold or 
Precious Stones” where the princes were confined.'* The Rambler and 
Rasselas agree that the region includes everything that nature can 
afford to delight the senses ; but the travelers say soberly enough that 
the lake of Dambea has in it “abundance of Fish of several sorts” and 
that the islands “produce good Oranges and Limons, and all sorts of 
Fruit that has Thorney Trees.”** To this Poncet adds a significant 
touch: “The Country round it is inchantingly beautiful.’’** 

In the Rambler Seged recalls his defeat in the kingdom of Goima— 
where the historic Segued suffered reverses on at least two occasions."* 
Seged mourns his favorite daughter Balkis, ‘““whose eyes he closed on 
the tenth day.” Balkis is an imaginary character to whom Johnson 
assigns the Arabic name of the Queen of Sheba, the legendary an- 
cestress of Segued; the only daughter of Segued of whom the Portu- 
guese have much to say is the rebellious Oenguelavit, notorious for 
her vices.'* 

So far we have said nothing of the basic idea in Rasselas, that the 
princes were held prisoners in a Happy Valley, amid such delights 
that 


few of the princes ever wished to enlarge their bounds, but passed their lives 
in full conviction, that they had all within their reach that art or nature could 
bestow, and pitied them, whom fate had excluded from this seat of tranquillity, 
as the sport of chance, and the slaves of misery. 


Rasselas is represented as the only prince who ever makes a serious 
attempt to escape, and his motive is a desire to investigate the outside 
world. 


According to R. S. Whiteway, who edited Castanhoso’s narrative 
for the Hakluyt Society, 


Johnson's idyllic pictures in “Rasselas” (Ras Sela Christos) had no foundation 
in fact. Our knowledge is but fragmentary, but there can be no doubt but that 
the unfortunate captives were starved and ill-treated by their guards, who 
embezzled what was set aside for their maintenance. On the summit of Amba 
Geshen, at least, the climate was very rigorous. None but the selected heir was 
ever allowed out of the mountain, and even he had to leave his wife and children 
behind, and begin life afresh. Only kings’ sons were imprisoned—not his 
dauchters—but the sons and their descendants were retained for successive 
generations.'® 


13 Ogilby, op. cit., p. 641. 

14]oc cit. 

15 Tellez, op. cit., p. 15. Cf. also Ogilby, op. cit., p. 640. 

16“A Succinct Account of the Travels of Charles-John Poncet, a French 
Physician, into Ethiopia, in 1698, 1699, and 1700,” John Lockman, Travels of 
the Jesuits into Various Parts of the World (London, 1743), I, 238. 

17 Tellez, op. cit., pp. 175, 236. 

18 [bid., p. 237. 

19 The Portuguese Expedition to Abyssinia in 1541-1543, as Narrated by 
a Hakluyt Society, Second Series No. X (London, 1902), pp. 15-17, 
note <2. 
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The accounts of Abyssinia which were certainly accessible in John- 
son’s time—such as Ogilby, the Atlas Geographus, Tellez, and Le 
Grand, most of all the extract from Alvarez in Purchas’ Hakluytus 
Posthumus—agree that the place of confinement was bleak, cold, and 
almost destitute of water and other necessities of life, and that the 
seclusion of the princes was an act of tyranny to prevent rivalry for 
the throne. According to some accounts it resulted from a prophetic 
vision ; according to others it was started by a brother to protect him- 
self against rivals. The alternative to such imprisonment seems to 
have been death ; in fact, the Emperor Facilidas preferred to begin his 
reign by executing all twenty-four of his brothers.*° Attempts to escape 
were not infrequent, but they were likely to be severely punished. 
Some of these escapes were undertaken in company with a priest**— 
perhaps the germ of the idea of the learned Imlac as the companion 
and guide of Rasselas. 

Furthermore, the Happy Valley was not a valley at all, but the flat 
top of one of three very lofty ambas or scarped mountains successively 
used for the confinement of the princes, as many as fifty residing there 
at one time.?* One writer comments ironically that the princes were 
so confined “that the Height of their Residence might be proportion- 
able to their high Birth.”’** According to one reference work of John- 
son’s time, succession was determined by seniority alone ;** but it is 
usually made clear that a younger son or even an illegitimate son was 
sometimes preferred.*® The fantastic difficulty of ascending one of the 
ambas is indicated by passages from Correa and Castanhoso : 


The hill on which the Queen was, was of solid rock, so precipitous that it 
seemed cut with a pickaxe. It was about 80 fathoms high, up which there was 
a path with many turns, by which only one man could ascend, who could with 
difficulty climb two-thirds of the way up, where there was a small level space; 
from this point they could only ascend in a basket, which was let down from 
above through a hole made in the rock, for above the rock turned outwards like 
the fighting-top of a man-of-war. . . . [The Queen] sent to the captains to 
tell them to ascend, who in full dress went up by the basket, that was worked 
by an engine.?¢ 


Below the summit, the hill is of this kind. It is squared and scarped for a 
height double that of the highest tower in Portugal, and it gets more and more 
precipitous near the top, until at the end it makes an umbrella all round, which 
looks artificial, and spreads out so far that it overhangs all the foot of the 
mountain, so that no one at the foot can hide himself from those above; for all 
round there is no fold or corner, and there is no way up save from the one 
narrow path, like a badly-made winding stair (caracol), by which with difficulty 








20 Tellez, op. cit., p. 244. 

21 Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus (Glasgow, 1905-07), VII, 81-83. 

22David Mathew, Ethiopia: The Study of a Polity, 1540-1935 (London, 
1947), p. 73. 

23 Atlas Geographus (London, 1711-1717), IV, 612. 

24 The Present State of All Nations, ed. Tobias Smollett (London, 1768-69), 
VIII, 107. 

25 E.g., Atlas Geographus, IV, 636 (citing the authority of Ludolphus). 

26 The Portuguese Expedition, p. 13, note 2. 
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one person can ascend as far as a point whence he can get no further, for there 
the path ends. Above this is a gate where the guards are, and this gate is ten 
or twelve fathoms above the point where the path stops, and no one can ascend 
or descend the hill save by the basket. . . .?7 


Just how did Johnson develop his conception of the Happy Valley? 
It has been sometimes supposed that the idea was current in Johnson’s 
time ; but it was flatly contradictory both to the facts and to the com- 
mon European belief regarding Abyssinia. It is hardly possible that 
Johnson could have known Urreta’s Historia ;** apparently that book 
has never been translated or abstracted into English, and although a 
copy of it is listed in the British Museum Catalogue, it is so little 
known that it escaped the attention of Basil H. Soulsby when he 
compiled his twenty-nine page bibliography of books on Abyssinia.*® 
The Historia (which I have been unable to see) is repeatedly dis- 
missed by Tellez and Ogilby for such absurdities as Urreta’s explana- 
tion of the transmission of violent storms from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Ethiopia by subterranean passages*® and for his fables of the place 
of confinement of the royal princes “as if he would persuade us there 
had been another Terrestrial Paradise conceal’d in that Place... .”™ 

But Johnson could easily have met with the frequent and contemp- 
tuous allusions to the marvels mentioned in Urreta’s Historia. And 
he would certainly have known Purchas’ long extract from Alvarez, 
in which (after the reader has been told that the princes were kept on 
the mountain) a valley with strong gates is projected above the moun- 
tain itself as the real place of captivity : 


Upon this Mountaine are other Mountaines which make certaine Vallies. . . . 
There is also a Valley between two Mountaines, which is very strong, so that 
by no meanes a man can goe out of the same, because the passage is closed up 
with exceeding strong gates, and in this Valley which is very great, and hath 
many Townes and Dwellings in it, they keepe those which are of the Bloud- 
Royall, and it is but lately since they have found this meanes to keepe them in 
the said Valley, thinking that they be safer here. . . .5? 


Johnson seems to have accepted the high mountain valley of Alvarez, 
investing it with some of the fabulous charm derived from Urreta’s 
fictional description and perhaps with some recollections of other 
places in Abyssinia, such as the famous hill of the Jews, of which 
Castanhoso reports : 


It is the most fertile hill that can be, and they may boast that they still enjoy 
manna, since they are in such luxury that they can get honey from the rifts in 
the rocks, and there is so much that there is no owner, and whoever likes 
collects it.3% 


27 The Portuguese Expedition, pp. 15-16. 

28 Luis de Urreta, Historia eclesiastica, politica, natural y moral de Ethiopia 
(Valencia, 1611). 

29 The Portuguese Expedition, pp. civ-cxxxii. 

80 Tellez, op. cit., p. 18 

31 [bid., p. 49. 

82 Purchas, op. cit., VII, 80. 

88 The Portuguese Expedition, p. 59. 
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In describing a secluded region devoted to sensuous enjoyment, 
Johnson was free to draw a long bow for himself. However, one of 
the strangest geographical features of his Happy Valley stems directly 
from the Portuguese narratives. The method of tunneling upward 
through the overhanging mountain side, which Imlac professed to 
have learned by observing the conies, seems to have come straight 
from the pages of such writers as Correa and Castanhoso. But Rasselas 
and his party “clambered through the cavity” they had made through 
the mountain—unaided by any basket operated by an engine from 
above. 


Indiana University 





MARK TWAIN’S USE OF THE POMEROY CASE 
IN THE GILDED AGE 


By AvBErT R. K1TZHABER 


The Gilded Age, which Mark Twain wrote in 1873 in collaboration 
with Charles Dudley Warner, is perhaps not much read nowadays. 
As a novel it is usually considered not very successful ; the characters, 
with the notable exception of Colonel Sellers, are seldom well realized, 
the plotting seems disjointed, and the writing styles of the two col- 
laborators are not always compatible enough to give the book a unity 
of tone. Yet this novel was one of Twain’s earliest big successes, and 
it contains probably the sharpest political satire in nineteenth-century 
American fiction. 

The high point of the book is the exposure of Senator Abner Dil- 
worthy, who had been found buying votes for his reélection, and his 
subsequent exoneration of the charges at a Senate investigation. This 
episode, which marks the final defeat of the shady scheme to endow 
a proposed “Knobs Industrial University” for freedmen in east Ten- 
nessee, culminates Twain’s savage attack on the Reconstruction Con- 
gress. To a reader separated from the Reconstruction period by 
three-quarters of a century, many details of Dilworthy’s character and 
downfall may sound too highly colored. It is generally known that 
Twain modeled Dilworthy on Samuel Clarke Pomeroy, Republican 
senator from Kansas,? who at the time Twain and Warner undertook 
The Gilded Age had gained notoriety through a vote-buying deal that 
had been uncovered. But the Pomeroy case has now been long for- 
gotten, and no one seems to have made an attempt to find out how 
closely Twain followed the actual events of the exposure when he 
prepared his chapters on Dilworthy. 

The Pomeroy case still makes good reading today. Like many an- 
other politician in those days of high, wide, and handsome rascality, 
Pomeroy distinguished himself by a fine freedom of action, a princely 
disdain of the scruples that shackle ordinary men, and what appears 
to have been a remarkable facility for graft. But added to these gifts 
was a convenient flair for prayer meetings and temperance movements 
which placed him above the common ruck of more unimaginative 
statesmen. In fact, the more closely one studies Pomeroy’s career the 
more clearly one sees that Twain’s account in The Gilded Age, far 
from being overdrawn, is a surprisingly exact copy. This can easily 
be shown by a comparison of Dilworthy’s character with that of 
Pomeroy, and of the details of the exposure and investigation in the 
novel and in newspapers and government records of the time. 





1 Practically all the Dilworthy material was written by Twain. For a list of 
the chapters written by each of the collaborators, see A. B. Paine, Mark Twain 
(New York, 1912), I, 477. 

2 See Paine, op. cit., I, 478. 
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I 


When Twain’s Senator Dilworthy visited Missouri and conferred 
with Colonel Sellers about transforming Goose Run into Columbus 
River, it is noted that the statesman is “from a neighboring State,” 
and that he “had been a Unionist in the darkest days of his country, 
and had thriven by it.”* The Colonel says of him that he is both an 
able man and a good man: “ ‘A man has got to be good to succeed as 
he has. He’s only been in Congress a few years, and he must be worth 
a million’” (I, 195-96). 

Pomeroy, too, was a Unionist, and had been active in the movement 
to make Kansas a free-soil state. And, like Dilworthy, he seems to 
have profited by his efforts. For example, he was named chairman of 
a committee to defend Lawrence in 1856 against the armed raids being 
made by slave-state men from Missouri; but while John Brown and 
his relief party were still on the way to Lawrence, eight hundred anti- 
abolitionists moved in and, finding no evidence of the defense com- 
mittee, proceeded to sack the town. A member of Brown’s party later 
wrote, apparently in some bitterness, that the committee had “buried 
their guns and rifles, and were ready for anything to keep up the 
speculation in Lawrence town lots.””* 

When Kansas was admitted to the Union on January 29, 1861, 
Pomeroy began to look toward the lush pastures of the national capital. 
On April 4 he was elected as one of the state’s first two senators. This 
success came as a surprise, for his popularity was not high. At least 
one member of that first state legislature intimated plainly that 
Pomeroy had bought votes to get his seat.’ Pomeroy served a full 
six-year term, and in 1867 was triumphantly reélected, though two 
or three weeks afterward the legislature voted to investigate the elec- 
tion for corruption and bribery. Pomeroy was headed for a third 
term in the Senate when his career was unexpectedly cut short in 1873. 

The character that Twain gives to Senator Dilworthy seems pretty 
plainly to have been drawn from Pomeroy’s own. Dilworthy professes 
always to be a disinterested and wholly unselfish servant of the public 
and of the Lord. His guiding principle, he tells Laura Hawkins, is 
that “ ‘I never push a private interest if it is not justified and ennobled 
by some larger public good’” (II, 40). When Harry Brierly, in dis- 
cussing the Columbus River navigation scheme with the Senator, 
knowingly suggests that the latter might like a cut from the appropria- 
tion, Dilworthy is hurt: “ “You will offend me by repeating such an 
observation. Whatever I do will be for the public interest’” (I, 204). 


He shows a like tenderness of scruples when discussing with Colonel 


8 Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner, The Gilded Age: A Tale of 
Today, Stormfield Edition (New York and London, 1915), I, 198. 

* August Bondi, “With John Brown in Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, VIII (1903-4), 278. 

5 See David E. Ballard, “The First State Legislature,” Kansas Historical 
Collections, X (1907-8), 234-35. 
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Sellers the practice of buying seats in Congress: “ ‘it is sinful—it is 
very wrong—it is shameful ; Heaven protect me from such a charge’ ”’ 
(II, 46). He wears his piety as naturally as he does his underwear. 
After the House has passed the thieving “Knobs University” bill 
which he sponsored, it is noted that he is not exultant “but rather in 
a condition of holy joy, befitting a Christian statesman, whose benevo- 
lent plans Providence has made its own and stamped with approval” 
(II, 147-48). Just before the vote had been taken on this bill, he 
sent to the floor a letter of instructions : “ ‘Go for a suspension of the 
rules! You will find we can swing a two-thirds vote. . . . The Lord’s 
truth will prevail’” (II, 134). 

Dilworthy is a tireless champion of religion and temperance. “There 
was scarcely any good movement in which the Senator was not in- 
terested. His house was open to all the laborers in the field of total 
abstinence, and much of his time was taken up in attending the meet- 
ings of this cause. He had a Bible class in the Sunday-school of the 
church which he attended . . .” (I, 231). When Washington Hawkins 
becomes disconsolate over the slowness with which the “Knobs Uni- 
versity” bill (which will make him rich) is moving through Congress, 
the Senator tells him there is “but one way in which the troubled 
heart [may] find perfect repose and peace.”” Washington takes the 
suggestion and begins accompanying Dilworthy to temperance meet- 
ings, prayer meetings, benefits for the Negro, the Indian, and the 
heathen in foreign lands (II, 211-12). Back home among his con- 
stituents, the Senator concerns himself with the souls of the electorate ; 
he goes to prayer and temperance meetings as usual, Sunday schools, 
and visits ladies’ sewing circles, where he takes a few pious stitches 
on some garment intended for a distant heathen (II, 215). He exhorts 
Sunday school children to “ ‘love your parents, love your teachers, 
love your Sunday-school, be pious, be obedient, be honest, be dili- 
gent. . . . Above all things, my children, be honest. Above all things 
be pure-minded as the snow. Let us join in prayer’” (II, 220-21). 
When Laura Hawkins, who has become a high-powered lobbyist for 
the “Knobs University” bill, comes in to report progress to the 
Senator, she finds him alone, “with an open Bible in his hand, upside 
down” (II, 38). Dilworthy indeed is reconciled to this bill only 
because of his deep concern for the welfare of the colored race, for 
whose benefit the university is to be operated. 


The general outlines of Pomeroy’s character, as far as they can be 
determined at this distance in time, seem to conform pretty closely to 
Twain’s picture of Dilworthy. Pomeroy assiduously cultivated an 
odor of sanctity, employing as his receptionist and secretary of his 
Committee on Public Lands (“that notorious manufactory of jobs,” 
the New York Tribune called it*) a man named J. D. Liggett, who 
had been pastor of the First Congregational Church in Leavenworth 


6 Feb. 14, 1873, p. 5, col. 4. 
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for eleven years. Pomeroy’s prayer meeting and Sunday school ad- 
dresses seem not to have survived, though that he had a reputation 
for religious activity is indicated by a New York Tribune editorial 
on his downfall, in which it was remarked that “Probably no one .. . 
ever regarded seriously the comedy of temperance and religion which 
was part of his system.”’ And again, the Tribune referred to him 
ironically as “an exemplary man in all his relations, a pronounced 
friend of temperance and an active participant in religious gather- 
ings.”* As this indicates, temperance too was one of his guiding stars. 
When the U. S. Senate investigated his 1867 election, one witness 
testified that liquor had flowed freely in Pomeroy’s campaign. When 
asked if Pomeroy himself had been “treating,” the witness replied that 
he “always thought the Senator played the dodge on that”: he got a 
Colonel John Martin to furnish the whiskey, but it was generally 
understood that Pomeroy paid the bill, “quietly at one side.” At 
this point Pomeroy interrupted the testimony to ask indignantly 
whether the witness was implying that liquor had been drunk in his 
(Pomeroy’s) presence. Oh no, the witness answered, but he could 
state that Colonel Martin had often invited him (the witness) to have 
a drink, “and very good liquors they were.” In his last appearance 
in public life Pomeroy ran for president of the United States in 1884 
on the ticket of the American Prohibition party. 

Pomeroy’s chief activities in the Senate are suggested by the fact 
that he was early given the nickname “Subsidy” Pomeroy for his 
extreme friendliness toward subsidies of all sorts for all purposes.’® 
Yet, like Dilworthy, he professed to be a disinterested public servant. 
When he was approached in 1860 to head a committee for distribution 
of famine relief in Kansas, he at first declined, saying he would be 
accused of stealing the relief funds, and his political prospects would 
be harmed. But, as his attorney wrote later, his better nature con- 
quered, and he “was willing to risk his reputation for the good of the 
people.”"* 

The New York Tribune summed up the popular impression of his 
character in an editorial (from which a sentence has already been 
quoted) shortly after he was exposed and defeated early in 1873. 
Pomeroy, said the Tribune, 


was always more or less grotesque. He has made money from his youth up. The 
beans of the charitable paid tribute to him in the famine days. The seed-corn 
of the founders of his State was grist to him. In Washington he thrived and 








7 Feb. 7, 1873, p. 4, cols. 3-4. 

8 Feb. 22, 1873, p. 6, col. 3. 

9 42nd Cong., 2nd Sess., Appendix to Congressional Globe, p. 611. 

10 National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1904), XII, 69. 

11 George W. Glick, “The Drought of 1860,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
IX (1905-6), 482. Pomeroy was a prophet. When he finally resigned the position, 
there was much talk of misappropriation of relief funds, and Glick reports that 
the other members of the committee felt called upon to issue a resolution com- 
mending Pomeroy for his “ ‘ability, integrity, and impartiality,’” in spite of 
“‘the assaults that have been made upon him.’” 
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prospered beyond his kind. His portly form seemed nourished by subsidies and 
commissions. He thoroughly enjoyed life, and looked with comfortable contempt 
on rough rascals like Jim Lane!? who drank whiskey and spent all they stole. 
Everybody . . . knew his thrifty ways and smiled in the indulgent way that 
honest worldlings have, over the wickedness of the prudent. Probably no one 

. ever regarded seriously the comedy of temperance and religion that was 
part of his system. So there is more amusement than surprise or regret over 
his downfall. . . . He still has plenty of money and friends enough of the kind 
that money buys. . . . We rejoice . . . that no one worse than he can be sent 
to fill his place.*% 


II 


In relating the details of Dilworthy’s exposure at Saint’s Rest, 
Twain has followed Pomeroy’s misfortune almost exactly. Dilworthy, 
says Twain, is sure of reélection, but because he is a careful man he 
returns to his state to make sure of a few more legislators. He is 
somewhat troubled by one member of the legislature, a man named 
Noble—“a narrow, grumbling, uncomfortable malcontent—a person 
who was stolidly opposed to reform, and progress and him.” Because 
this man is striking through Dilworthy at the fundamental virtues of 
the state, the Senator intends to seek him out and “appeal to his 
honor” (II, 214). 

When Dilworthy arrives at Saint’s Rest, the state capital, he imme- 
diately sends for Noble to visit him in his hotel rooms. Noble comes 
repeatedly, and finally one night leaves at 3:00 a.m. Dilworthy then 
says to himself, “‘I feel a good deal relieved, now, a great deal re- 
lieved’” (II, 215). The night before the election Noble calls on him 
again to assure him that he has been working hard and successfully 
among recalcitrant legislators and can now guarantee that Dilworthy 
will be reélected comfortably on the second ballot (II, 221). 

The reader learns of the exposure when the shocked eyes of Colonel 
Sellers and Washington Hawkins read the following newspaper dis- 
patch in the national capital : 


“Tremendous sensation! Startling news from Saint’s Rest! On first ballot for 
U. S. Senator, when voting was about to begin, Mr. Noble rose in his place and 
drew forth a package, walked forward and laid it on the Speaker’s desk, saying, 
‘This contains seven thousand dollars in bank bills and was given me by Senator 
Dilworthy in his bed-chamber at midnight last night to buy my vote for him— 
I wish the Speaker to count the money and retain it to pay the expense of 
prosecuting this infamous traitor for bribery.’ The whole legislature was stricken 
speechless with dismay and astonishment. Noble further said that there were 
fifty members present with money in their pockets, placed there by Dilworthy 
to buy their votes. Amidst unparalleled excitement the ballot was now taken, 
and J. W. Smith elected U. S. Senator; Dilworthy receiving not one vote! 
Noble promises damaging exposures concerning Dilworthy and certain measures 
of his now pending in Congress.” (II, 262) 


As for the facts of the real exposure, Pomeroy returned to Topeka 


12 James Lane was one of Kansas’ first two senators, having been elected in 
1861 for the short term; Pomeroy won the long term at the same election. 
18 Feb. 7, 1873, p. 4, cols. 2-3. 
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from Washington early in January, 1873. The legislature was to 
meet January 14, but since Congress had passed a law which forbade 
legislatures to elect senators till the second Tuesday after the houses 
had convened, the first ballot was not to be taken till January 28. 
Pomeroy set up his headquarters in rooms on the second floor of the 
Tefft House, one of Topeka’s leading hotels, where he proceeded to 
hire and maintain a lobby of “strikers” working in his interest. A 
Topeka dispatch to the New York Tribune, dated the day of the 
exposure (January 29), charged that this lobby had cost the Senator 
“not less than $1,500 a day,” and said he had “probably spent $100,000 
in the campaign.”** Far from being certain of reélection, however, 
Pomeroy was worried. Many members of the legislature had won 
their seats in November on platforms pledging them to prevent his 
reélection; State Senator Alexander M. York, Pomeroy’s nemesis, 
was one of these men. On January 25 an anti-Pomeroy caucus was 
convened to organize forces for the Senator’s defeat and to select a 
strong opposition candidate. This caucus, as well as Pomeroy’s own, 
was not made up exclusively of Republicans ; the issue in Kansas was 
not one of party but of attitude toward Pomeroy.** 


Colonel York, state senator from Montgomery County, was secre- 
tary of the anti-Pomeroy caucus and had been one of its earliest or- 
ganizers. He was quite as much an obstacle to Pomeroy’s hopes of 
reélection as Mr. Noble was to Dilworthy’s. A lawyer ly profession 
and ex-lieutenant colonel of the Union army, he had come to Kansas 
from Missouri after the war and settled in Independence. His present 
state senatorship was his first public office. He had first met Pomeroy 
in the fall of 1871 and had subsequently seen him in Washington, 
D.C. The two men were not well acquainted. When they met in Topeka 
at the time the legislature convened, Pomeroy invited York to his 
rooms. York accepted the invitation and, according to his own testi- 
mony, went there a few days later to secure Pomeroy’s influence in 
getting a friend appointed as clerk of one of the legislative committees. 
The following week York went back again at night and this time the 
senatorial question was discussed.’"® On Monday night, January 27, 
the day before the legislature was to take the first ballot for U. S. 
senator, York was invited to Pomeroy’s rooms by a mutual friend, 
Asa Hairgrove. The interview was delayed till after midnight, when 
Pomeroy was finally alone. York stayed there about two hours, leaving 
at three in the morning, richer by $2,000 in greenbacks.'’ When the 
houses of the legislature met separately on Tuesday, Pomeroy seemed 
well on the way to victory: he collected forty votes in the House and 
ten in the Senate. A total of sixty-six was needed for election. That 


14 Jan. 30, 1873, p. 1, col. 6. 

15 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Reports, No. 523, p. 38. 

16 Jbid., pp. 1-2. 

17 Jbid., pp. 2-3. There is nothing to indicate that York ever deceived Pomeroy 
into believing he was actively working in Pomeroy’s interest. 
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afternoon York and Pomeroy met again in the rooms of a third party, 
where York accepted $5,000 in a brown paper bundle tied with 
twine."® 

The joint convention on Wednesday came to order at noon. The 
first nomination was that of John J. Ingalls, candidate of the anti- 
Pomeroy caucus; the nomination of Pomeroy followed at once. At 
this point York rose to a question of privilege, saying he desired to 
make a brief statement.’® Exactly what he said is in some dispute, for 
there was no shorthand reporter present. No one, however, disputed 
the general purport of his remarks and actions. York made two 
speeches, apparently. The Annals of Kansas, published in 1875, gives 
this version of his first: 


“I visited Mr. Pomeroy’s room, in the dark and secret recesses of the Tefft 
House, on Monday night, and at that interview my vote was bargained for, for 
a consideration of $8,000; two thousand dollars of which were paid to me on 
that evening, five thousand dollars the next afternoon, and a promise of the 
additional one thousand when my vote had been cast in his favor. I now, in the 
presence of this honorable body, hand over the amount of $7,000, just as I 
received it, and ask that it be counted by the Secretary.” [Col. York advanced 
and placed upon the Chief Clerk’s desk two parcels of money, one open, and 
amounting to $2,000, and a brown paper parcel, tied with twine, which, upon 
examination, was found to contain $5,000 in greenbacks, of large denominations. ] 
“I ask, Mr. President, that that money be used to defray the expenses of 
prosecuting the investigation of S. C. Pomeroy for bribery and corruption.”?° 


According to one of the witnesses at the later U. S. Senate investiga- 
tion, York also said that he had come to the convention to vote for 
Pomeroy, and he would carry out that promise—by voting for him to 
spend twenty years in the penitentiary." 

All accounts agree that the chamber was remarkably silent at this 
point, with considerable uneasiness on many faces. York returned to 
his place and made a second speech. In this address he referred 
movingly to his wife, children, and “ ‘an aged parent whose life has 
been spared to bless me with her love and her approval of the conduct 
of my life’”’; he desired particularly not to disgrace them by taking 
a bribe. 


“Yet this corrupt old man comes to me and makes a bargain for my soul, and 
makes me a proposition which, if accepted in the faith and spirit in which it is 
offered, will make my children go through life with hung heads and burning 
cheeks at even mention of the name of him who begot them.”2? 


He then threw his arms in the air and swore a mighty oath that all 
he had said was true in every detail.** According to another version, 
he justified his conduct in thus betraying a trust placed in him by a 
fellow man by urging that “ ‘I thought it was a sacrifice required of 


18 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Reports, No. 523, pp. 5-6. 
19 [bid , pp. 155-56. 
20D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1875), p. 606. 
21 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Reports, No. 523, p. 151. 
22 New York Tribune, Feb. 3, 1873, p. 2, col. 3. 
28 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Reports, No. 523, p. 126. 
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me to save my State from sinking still deeper into the quicksands of 
corruption in which her once fair fame is already almost swallowed 
up.’ ’”’** A witness at the Senate investigation insisted York had also 
said that “ ‘There are others—five or six others—in this house, upon 
this floor, who have Mr. Pomeroy’s money now burning in their 
pockets, and, at the proper time, I will give their names.’”** York 
himself, testifying under oath at the investigation, admitted rather 
reluctantly that he had probably said something to this general effect.** 

The chamber was thrown into tremendous confusion when York 
finished speaking. There were emergency conferences, frantic attempts 
by Pomeroy supporters to get the floor, and exultant howls from 
members of the anti-Pomeroy caucus. A Pomeroy man was finally 
recognized and moved for an adjournment till five o’clock ; when York 
opposed this bitterly, the motion died for want of a second—not be- 
cause no seconding motions were offered, but rather because the York 
forces yelled and hissed with such vigor that no other motion could 
be heard.?”7 When the ballot was finally taken, about two o’clock, 
Ingalls was elected almost unanimously ; the few votes he did not get 
went to Democratic candidates and favorite sons. Pomeroy got none 
at all, though he had polled fifty the day before.** 


III 


After Noble, in The Gilded Age, pricks Dilworthy’s balloon at 
Saint’s Rest, the Senator immediately asks for “‘a suspension of 
public opinion,’ ” though not much is granted him.*® He next moves 
to Washington and demands an investigation at the hands of the Senate, 
which body immediately appoints a committee empowered according 
to the terms of the resolution with which Dilworthy has thoughtfully 
provided himself beforehand. The newspapers then complain that by 
these terms the committee can investigate only Mr. Noble: “ “This is 
the exact spirit and meaning of the resolution, and the committee can- 
not try anybody but Mr. Noble without overstepping its authority.’ ” 
Yet in the Senate there is an outburst of concern for Mr. Dilworthy : 


One Senator (who was accused in the public prints of selling his chances of 
re-election to his opponent for fifty thousand dollars and had not yet denied the 
charge) said that “the presence in the capital of such a creature as this man 
Noble, to testify against a brother member of their body, was an insult to the 
Senate.” 

Another Senator said, “Let the investigation go on; and let it make an 


. gy from the St. Louis Republican in New York Tribune, Feb. 3, 1873, 
p. 2, col. 2. 

25 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Reports, No. 523, p. 126. 

26 [bid., p. 21. It should perhaps be added that no account mentions a promise 
by York similar to that of Twain’s Mr. Noble regarding damaging exposures 
about measures then before Congress and sponsored by Dilworthy (Pomeroy). 
The “Knobs University” bill, in fact, had no actual counterpart. 

27 [bid , pp. 125 ff. 

28 Wilder, op. cit., p. 606. 

29 Twain’s account of the investigation is found in Gilded Age, Il. 276 ff. 
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example of this man Noble; let it teach him and men like him that they could 
not attack the reputation of a United States Senator with impunity.” 

Another said he was glad the investigation was to be had, “for it was high 
time that the Senate should crush some cur like this man Noble, and thus show 
his kind that it was able and resolved to uphold its ancient dignity.” 


When the investigation finally gets underway, Noble testifies in 
great detail. He says that he was known to have been opposed to 
Dilworthy’s reélection, and that the Senator requested a nocturnal 
interview with him, at which he was pressed to vote right. He refused. 
Dilworthy then threatened to ruin him if he did not; if on the other 
hand he gave the Senator his vote, he could be a representative in 
Congress. After both men had jockeyed for position awhile, they got 
down to cases: How much did Noble want? Dilworthy offered $5,000, 
which was declined. Noble demanded $10,000, which the Senator 
thought too high and Noble thought reasonable, considering his sacri- 
fice of “honor, character, and everything that was worth having.” The 
Senator yielded, partly because he “had conceived a liking” for Noble 
and partly because he knew that Noble “bore an unblemished reputa- 
tion at home; for such a man and such a man’s influence he could do 
much, and [he felt] that to help such a man would be an act that would 
have its reward.” All that Dilworthy required in return was that Noble 
should cast his vote for him, and announce to the legislature that he 
had investigated the libelous charges made against the Senator and 
had found them “base calumnies upon a man whose motives were pure 
and whose character was stainless. . . .” Dilworthy then gave Noble 
$2,000 in cash from his pocket ; he took a package containing $5,000 
more out of his trunk and handed that over too. Noble took his leave 
and at once reported the transaction to certain members of the legis- 
lature, had them count the money, and told them what he was going 
to do in the joint convention. The balance of the $10,000 was to have 
been paid after Noble’s vote had been cast. The testimony of the 
witness is interrupted several times by indignant members of the 
committee who protest that the evidence is irrelevant, or that, since 
the witness has openly admitted taking a bribe, the committee can 
now proceed to determine a proper punishment for him without 
bothering to hear the rest of his testimony. 

Senator Dilworthy’s evidence coincides in many respects with that 
of his accuser, but on the purpose for which the money had been paid 
there is flat disagreement. Dilworthy had been approached with a 
request for a loan by a young friend who wanted to start a bank. The 
Senator promised to borrow the money for him. Another friend hap- 
pened to meet him a few days later and offered to lend him money 
if he should need any for his campaign expenses. Dilworthy accepted 
the offer and received two packages of currency, “said to contain 
$2,000 and $5,000 respectively.” He did not open the packages, 
he gave no receipt, and he made no memorandum of the transaction. 
That night Noble came pestering him again; he said that the young 
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banker was anxious for $7,000 of the money and had asked Noble to 
get it for him. The Senator gave Noble the two packages, again neither 
taking a receipt nor making a memorandum. “‘I no more look for 
duplicity and deception in another man than I would look for it in 
myself.” The next thing Dilworthy knew, Noble had shamefully 
abused his trust and had claimed in the joint convention to have been 
given this money as a bribe. The witness swears solemnly to the 
absolute truth of his testimony, adding thereto his “honor as a Sena- 
tor.” The hearings end with a brisk exchange between Noble and the 
committee, in which, after having been adjudged in contempt of the 
Senate of the United States, Noble declares, “‘ “Then I am become the 
acknowledged representative of a nation.’ ” 

Twain says that of course the committee is convinced by Dilworthy’s 
statement, since “It was close, logical, unanswerable” and “bore many 
internal evidences of its truth.” He devotes nearly a page to listing 
these internal proofs and then announces that the committee’s verdict 
is “ ‘Not proven that a bribe had been offered and accepted.’ This, in 
a manner, exonerated Noble and let him escape.” When the committee 
makes its report to the Senate, several senators are disturbed because 
the investigation has not found Noble guilty ; they fear 


it would be a tacit admission that any blackguard could insult the Senate of the 
United States and conspire against the sacred reputation of its members with 
impunity; the Senate owed it to the upholding of its ancient dignity to make 
an example of this man Noble—he should be crushed. 

To be sure, one elderly, “obsolete” senator thinks Dilworthy and not 
Noble should have been tried, but it is pointed out to him that the 
Senate will not be seriously contaminated by allowing Dilworthy to 
sit for the few days left of the session. This remark, says Twain, is 
greatly appreciated by the Senate, although it was not original, having 
been thought up in the House a few days before by the “Massachusetts 
General.” In any event, the committee’s report is adopted and the 
affair forgotten. 

Dilworthy retains his seat unmolested till the very end of the session, 
his last official act being to vote for a salary-grab bill devised by the 
“General from Massachusetts” which will double the president’s salary 
and give members of Congress several thousand dollars apiece. Twain 
notes that Dilworthy makes an effort, through his young banker 
friend, to recover the $7,000 through the courts, but because there are 
no receipts or notes to certify to the transaction, the attempt is un- 
successful. “The moral of which is, that when one loans money to 
start a bank with, one ought to take the party’s written acknowledg- 
ment of the fact.” 


IV 


The similarity between Twain’s version of the investigation as just 
given and the Pomeroy investigation is extremely close. Practically 
the only differences are in names and occasional condensing or ex- 
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panding of the facts. Pomeroy went to Washington immediately after 
he had asked for a “ ‘suspension of public judgment’ ’’*° and there on 
February 10 demanded a Senate investigation. He also took occasion 
to deny before the Senate “the truth of each and every charge of 
bribery and corruption made by the chief instigator of this conspiracy 
[York], or by whomsoever made.” Then he proposed a resolution to 
set up a committee of investigation ; the resolution was adopted.*' 


Hearings in the investigation began February 17 and lasted till 
February 25. On the morning of the second day, when York’s testi- 
mony had been completed, an unexpected discovery was made. It was 
found that, by the terms of the resolution which Pomeroy had pre- 
pared and had succeeded in getting adopted, the committee was 
empowered to investigate only the charges brought by York, which 
would make it a mere case of Pomeroy’s word against that of York, 
since there had been no witnesses when the money changed hands. 
The committee thus could not inquire into the charges of several 
other members of the Kansas legislature who claimed that Pomeroy’s 
agents had tried to bribe them. In his speech before the Senate, how- 
ever, Pomeroy had denied the truth of all allegations of corruption, 
no matter who made them. B. F. Simpson, who was counsel for York, 
learned he had the privilege of petitioning the Senate as a whole to 
broaden the powers of the committee ; accordingly he presented such 
a petition the afternoon of the same day. 


There broke out then a fight on the floor of the Senate which takes 
up some sixteen columns of the Congressional Globe.* It is the same 
debate that Twain refers to. Senators Conkling of New York, Sher- 
man of Ohio, and Nye of Nevada were passionately opposed to in- 
creasing the committee’s powers. Nye was especially moved, and 
perhaps with some reason: like Twain’s unnamed senator he had 
been accused of accepting $50,000 from his opponent, J. P. Jones, for 
agreeing not to run for reélection.** At any rate, he pointed out that 
York was a man who had sworn himself “all covered over with fraud, 
wrong, and outrage.” He called York “this rascal” and asked, “Who 
would arraign an honorable Senator before the public, before the 
world, upon the petition of a man who, on his own assertion, is 
steeped in the very depths of fraud?” He cautioned his fellow states- 
men “to be careful how they trifle with the reputation of a brother 
Senator, or how they allow outside rascals to trifle with it.” He con- 
cluded by appealing for an end to these morbid investigations and 
these “intruders” like York, “if you would bear aloft the ancient 
dignity of this body!”** But the Senate voted to broaden the com- 
mittee’s authority. 


80 New York Tribune, Feb. 3, 1873, p. 2, col. 3. 

81 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Congressional Globe, Pt. 2, pp. 1214-15. 
82 [bid., pp. 1448-54. 

88 New York Tribune, Feb. 22, 1873, p. 6, col. 4. 

34 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Congressional Globe, Pt. 2, p. 1450. 
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Since York’s testimony® is an almost exact duplicate of Noble’s, it 
will not be necessary to give it in detail. The differences are few: 
When York was told on the afternoon of January 27 that Pomeroy 
wanted to see him, he expected a bribe offer and consulted with three 
other anti-Pomeroy men; the four of them agreed beforehand to 
expose Pomeroy if a bribe were actually offered. Pomeroy consented 
to the $10,000 figure named by York, provided the latter would wait 
ninety days for the second half of the sum ; but since York (for obvious 
reasons) wanted immediate cash, a compromise of $8,000 was agreed 
upon. Pomeroy gave York $1,000 that night in cash from his purse 
and another thousand from his trunk. The next afternoon York re- 
ceived $5,000 in the brown paper bundle; the last thousand was to be 
paid after Pomeroy had got York’s vote. After the interview at which 
the $2,000 had changed hands, York did not immediately inform all 
the other “conspirators”—it was three o’clock in the morning !—but 
he did tell one of them, W. A. Johnson, with whom he was sharing 
rooms in a hotel. While York gave his testimony, committee members 
did not interrupt with the remarks which Twain assigns to the interro- 
gators of Noble; but it is plain that some of the questions put to York 
were not friendly. The senators were at some pains to establish that 
York had knowingly “betrayed” a fellow man. Senator James L. 
Alcorn of Mississippi asked, “Then you went there in order to win 
his confidence by what you would say .. .?” “I intended to deceive 
him,” York answered shortly. Alcorn continued: “Did you not hold 
out the inducement to cause him to place that confidence in you—” 
York: “I did; most emphatically, I did.” Alcorn: “—which a man 
dealing with a customer of this sort would be disposed to place—” 
York: “Yes, sir.” Alcorn: “—believing he was reposing trust in a 
man that would not betray him?” York: “Yes, sir.” Alcorn: “You 
state that after that you did betray him?” York: “Yes, sir; I did.” 
Obviously, York was shameless. 

Except for the pious remarks that Twain lards Dilworthy’s testi- 
mony with, Pomeroy’s statement before the committee** is much the 
same as The Gilded Age account. Pomeroy did not deny that he had 
given York $7,000, and he admitted that he had taken no receipt. But 
Pomeroy, like Dilworthy, had a young banker friend (John Q. Page) 
who wished to convert his private bank in Independence into a national 
bank; for this he lacked somewhere between $7,000 and $10,000, 
which Pomeroy agreed to lend him, without security, without interest, 
and without receipt. (He had met Page only once before, and then in 
company in a hotel lobby.) W. P. Boreland of the Leavenworth 
Second National Bank solicitously offered to lend Pomeroy money for 
campaign expenses, and Pomeroy, after first declining, later accepted 
and took $5,000 for forty or sixty days. The money was delivered in 
the brown paper package, which Pomeroy did not bother to open. No 


*5 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Reports, No. 523, pp. 1-34. 
36 Thid., pp. 233-40. 
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receipt was asked for or given. When York came to see Pomeroy 
Monday night (at York’s insistence, the Senator said), he related all 
that had been going on in the anti-Pomeroy caucus; the statesman 
patiently “heard him through.” Just before York left, he thanked 
Pomeroy for having done a favor for their mutual friend Page, and 
said Page had asked him to get the money for him and take it to 
Independence, where both York and Page lived. Pomeroy gave him 
$2,000 that night, but, although he had the $5,000 in the room then, 
he did not give that to York till the next day. The reason was that 
the larger sum was locked in the Senator’s trunk, the key to which 
was kept by his nephew, Lemuel Pomeroy, who was then asleep—a 
few feet away in the next room. Like Dilworthy, Pomeroy “rested in 
the belief that the transaction was all right until I heard of the mis- 
representation of the facts made by Mr. York upon the floor of the 
joint convention. I then denounced it as a conspiracy, a plot... .” 
Pomeroy gave his testimony “upon my honor as a Senator afid upon 
my oath.”’** 

The final report of the committee was not released until March 3, 
the last day of the 42nd Congress and of Pomeroy’s term as senator. 
The majority report held that the whole affair was 


the result of a concerted plot to defeat Mr. Pomeroy, and remembering that 
the burden of proof is on the party making the accusation, [the majority] have 
come to the conclusion that Mr. York has not sustained his charge by sufficient 
proof, contradicted as it is by the evidence of Mr. Page and Mr. Pomeroy. 


Stress was laid on the dubiousness of York’s credibility as a witness, 
since he had betrayed another man.** There were two minority re- 
ports: one differed from the majority opinion only in placing even 
greater emphasis on the effect York’s “treachery” must have on his 
reliability as a witness ;** the other, by Senator Allen G. Thurman of 
Ohio, boldly expressed a belief in Pomeroy’s guilt, but added that 
since this was the last day of the session and of Pomeroy’s term, there 
was little use in making a fuller statement of dissent.*° When the 
report was submitted to the Senate, there was no discussion ; the vice- 
president merely directed that it be printed and “laid on the table.”* 
Thus Twain’s account of the Senate debate over acceptance of the 
report is largely fabrication.** 

Although Pomeroy retained his seat—officially—till the end of the 
session,** he seems not to have been active, or possibly even present, 


87 The argument in The Gilded Age version between Noble and the senators 
which results in the former being adjudged in contempt did not take place in 
the Pomeroy investigation. 

38 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Senate Reports, No. 523, p. vi. 

89 [bid., p. x. 

4° Thid., p. xi. 

41 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Congressional Globe, Pt. 3, p. 2161. 

42 “Tl argely,” because there are here echoes of the earlier Senate debate over 
increasing the scope of the committee’s inquiry: phrases like “this man Noble,” 
and “the upholding of (the Senate’s] ancient dignity.” 

43 The Globe, contrary to Twain’s statement, contains no record of a senator 
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in the Chamber. The “General from Massachusetts” (General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, then a member of the House) had, as Twain says, 
originated a salary-grab act of the most flagrant sort,** and it was one 
of the last pieces of legislation enacted by the Senate on March 3, the 
closing day. But Pomeroy did not lift up his voice and cast his last 
vote for the measure.*® Apparently he was not even present, for his 
name is listed among those of the absentees on all the roll-call votes 
taken that day. 


Pomeroy, through Page the banker, did try to regain his $7,000 in 
a lawsuit in the District of Columbia courts, but without success.*® 
Since the effort was initiated before the committee’s verdict had been 
rendered, there was a suspicion that the intent might have been 
chiefly to support Page’s and Pomeroy’s testimony. Ironically, though, 
Pomeroy eventually did get his money back again—freely, from the 
hands of York. Immediately after the exposure in Topeka the state of 
Kansas had arrested Pomeroy and charged him with bribery, but the 
case was postponed more than half a dozen times. When it finally 
came up, the prosecuting attorney entered a nolle prosequi, saying he 
did not have enough evidence to secure a conviction.*7 On March 12, 
1875, Pomeroy gave York a receipt for the money, “ ‘in full of amount 
paid by me to said A. M. York during the session of the Kansas State 


saying that Pomeroy would not contaminate the Senate by serving the rest of 
his term. But Twain is correct in observing that the “Massachusetts General” 
(General Ben Butler) had made such a remark in the House a few days earlier. 
Butler spoke not in reference to a congressman accused of selling his vote, but 
in regard to Oakes Ames and, incidentally, Representative Brooks, whose ex- 
pulsion from the House was being considered because of their role in the Credit 
Mobilier scandal. “If we are not contaminated up to this time [by the presence 
of these men],” said Butler, “we are very likely to escape as well during four 
days more. If we are contaminated already, turning these men out will not stop 
the operation of the virus. [Laughter and applause.]” 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., 
Appendix to Congressional Globe, p. 178. 

#4 Butler was one of the House sponsors of the bill, referred to as the “Legis- 
lative, etc., Appropriation Bill.” That Twain judged its character accurately is 
indicated by the speech of Representative Farnsworth of Illinois when the 
acceptance of a favorable conference report on the measure was being debated. 
Farnsworth said he hoped “to awaken the House and the country to what it 
involves—that within less than twelve hours of the close of this Congress we 
are gravely proposing to vote to ourselves some five or six thousand dollars 
each out of the public Treasury of the United States, and at the same time to 
double the President’s salary, and to increase the salaries of nearly all the 
attachés of this House and of other officials of the Government who now receive 
high salaries7’ 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Congressional Globe, Pt. 3, p. 2101. The 
bill nevertheless was made law, and the astonishing text of it can be read as 
“Chap. CCXXVI” of the Appendix to the Globe, 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., pp. 
258-67. Contrary to Twain’s implication, however, the new salary scales (at 
least in the bill’s final form) were not retroactive; they were to become effective 
March 4, the first day of the new Congress and of Grant’s second term. 

45 See roll-call vote on the bill, 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., Congressional Globe, 
Pt. 3, p. 2184. 

46 New ‘York Tribune, Feb. 27, 1873, p. 5, col. 4; and Feb. 28, 1873, p. 4, 
col. 1. 

47 Appleton Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1888), V, 60. 
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Legislature, in the year 1873 . . . less the amount of costs in the case 
of The State of Kansas against S. C. Pomeroy.’ ’’** The balance was 
divided among Pomeroy’s lawyers. Thus the fateful $7,000 that had 
caused Pomeroy’s downfall in the first place, finally served to expunge 
nearly the last official traces of corruption from his name. 


It can be seen from this comparison of the Dilworthy case with the 
actual events on which it was based that Twain altered the facts very 
little indeed. In all important particulars—and in most of the unim- 
portant ones—The Gilded Age account is an exact reproduction of the 
Pomeroy affair. It is true that officially the Senate investigating com- 
mittee cleared Pomeroy of charges of corruption; and it is true that 
Twain’s heavy irony leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind that Twain 
thought him rankly guilty. But it would be straining a point to give 
Twain credit for unusual boldness in publicly flouting the committee’s 
verdict and running a risk of prosecution for libel. Politicians seem to 
have had pretty tough hides in those days, as anyone can see by leafing 
through the editorial pages of newspapers of the seventies. And as 
Twain remarked in The Gilded Age, there seems to have been “no 
law against making offensive remarks about U. S. Senators” (II, 279). 

Twain’s motive in bodily transferring a contemporary political 
scandal to the pages of a book may possibly have been no more than 
an attempt—and a successful one—to get a good sale by capitalizing 
on current news.*® But the Pomeroy affair would have appealed to 
Twain anyway, epitomizing as it did the ways of politics in the Grant 
era. Pomeroy’s carefully cultivated reputation for piety, temperance, 
and good works, set off against the melodramatic exposure of his 
alleged campaign methods, made the case perfect for Twain’s pur- 
poses. It needed no exaggeration. 

When The Gilded Age appeared, Dilworthy was of course immedi- 
ately recognized as Pomeroy. The Annals of Kansas (1875), after 
giving an account of Pomeroy’s exoneration by the Senate, refers to 
Twain’s version and says caustically: “The book containing this in- 
vestigation is a Senate document, Report No. 523, Forty-second Con- 
gress, Third session, pp. 270. —Mark Twain’s book . . . contains 574 
pages. It is a work of fiction. ‘Anything but history,’ says Robert 
Walpole, ‘for history must be false.’ ”’*° 


University of Kansas 


48 Wilder, op. cit., p. 606. 

49 Paine notes that although The Gilded Age had been published only a day 
or two before Christmas, 1873, it had gone into a third printing by January 13, 
1874; by the end of the month sales had reached 26,000; and by the end of 
February they had gone to 40,000 (I, 500). 

50 Wilder, op. cit., p. 610. 





ADDISON’S “IMAGINATION” AND THE 
“GESELLSCHAFT DER MAHLERN” 


By F. ANpREw Brown 


A long and enthusiastic dedication in the first volume of the “moral 
weekly” Die Discourse der Mahlern (Zirich, 1721) “An den Erlauch- 
ten Zuschauer der Engelandischen Nation” made it clear from the 
outset that the Swiss editors, Johann Jakob Bodmer and Johann 
Jakob Breitinger, owed much to their avowed English model. Studies 
of the connection between the two journals have confirmed the debt.* 
In these and similar discussions of the relationship of Bodmer and 
Breitinger to other literatures it has been sufficiently demonstrated 
that the Swiss borrowed freely and sometimes indiscriminately not 
only from the Spectator, but from French, Italian, and classical sources 
as well. Even those who criticize Bodmer and Breitinger for a certain 
lack of originality credit them nonetheless with performing a useful 
service to German literature at that stage of its development by intro- 
ducing or, in some instances, reintroducing and then maintaining 
upon the German literary scene theories which more gifted investi- 
gators would later reinterpret and apply with more fruitful results. 

One of the important ideas in this category was the concept of 
imagination : its nature, its operation, and its proper role in the process 
of artistic production. It is commonly agreed that Addison’s papers 
on “The Pleasures of the Imagination” (Spectator, Nos. 411-421) 
provided the Swiss critics, and more particularly Bodmer, with many 
of the details for the treatment of imagination first outlined in the 
Discourse and thereafter reiterated with embellishments, notably in 
his treatise Von dem EinfluB und Gebrauche der Einbildungs-Kraft 
(1727) and his Critische Betrachtungen iiber die Poetischen Gemdahlde 
der Dichter (1741). Since this part of the story is relatively familiar, 
we need only recall briefly the salient points of the Swiss theory as it 
was first set down in several of their “discourses.” 

The essence of art was, of course, thought to be imitation of nature, 
and the closest imitation of nature was held to be the best art. The 
would-be poet should prepare himself for his threefold task of observa- 
tion, retention, and reproduction, first, by very close and extensive 
attention to nature, supplemented by attentive reading. In this way 
the greatest possible variety of scenes and pictures was impressed 


1Cf. T. Vetter, Der “Spectator” als Quelle der “Diskurse der Maler,” Prog. 
(Frauenfeld, 1887), esp. pp. 18 ff.; Franz Servaes, Die Poetik Gottscheds und 
der Schweiser . . . (Strassburg, 1887), pp. 64 ff.; Friedrich Braitmaier, 
Geschichte der poetischen Theorie und Kritik . . . (Frauenfeld, 1888), 2 Theile, 
I, 32 ff. and 161 ff.; T. Vetter, “J. J. Bodmer und die englische Literatur,” in 
Johann Jakob Bodmer Denkschrift . . . (Zurich, 1900), pp. 316 ff. 

2 Cf. Discourse, I, xix, xx; III, xxi; IV, xvii: the first three by Bodmer; 
the last a joint effort of both partners. 
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upon his “imagination,” which was regarded as the field upon which 
sense impressions were made and the storehouse for ideas upon which 
he would later draw for his artistic reproductions. A lively interest 
in the objects observed was recommended as an invaluable aid in 
fixing their images exactly in the imagination. The skillful literary 
artist was then able to reproduce in the imagination of a properly 
attentive and observant reader exactly the same images he himself 
had gained. The poet’s success was to be measured in terms of his 
faithfulness to nature and the completeness of the image he repro- 
duced. An example of this sort of analytical approach to the problem 
can be seen in a passage from Discourse, I, xix, wherein Bodmer set 
about to establish the superiority of Opitz over Hunold: 


DaB aber Opitz natiirlicher dichtet als der andere ist dieses die Ursache weil 
er die Imagination mehr poliert und bereichert hat als dieser ; Opitz hat nemlich 
nicht allein mehr Sachen durch die eigene Erfahrung und die Lesung in seine 
Imagination zusammengetragen, sondern er hat noch an denjenigen Sachen, 
die ihm aufgestoBen, und die Hunolden vielleicht in die Sinnen gefallen, mehrere 
Seiten und Differenzien wahrgenommen, er hat sie von einer Situation 
angeschauet, von welcher sie ihm besser in die Imagination gefallen sind, und 
er hat sich langer dariiber aufgehalten, indem er sie mit einer sorgfaltigern 
Curiositet betrachtet und durchgesuchet hat. Also hat er erstlich eine nahere 
und vollkommnere Kenntni8 der Objecten erworben, und hernach hat er eben 
darum auch gewissere und vollkommnere Beschreibungen machen konnen, in 
welchen die wahre Proportion und Ejigenschaften der Sachen bemercket, und 
derselben Seiten ohne Ermangeln abgezehlet worden. 


The extent of the Swiss dependence upon Addison for these ideas 
and their later extension has been sufficiently established and need 
not occupy us here.* Much less effort has been made, however, to 
account for the principal difference between the views expressed in 
the Spectator and the Discourse. The chief and often noted element 
of dissimilarity was the failure on the part of the Swiss critics to 
adopt that active, selective, “creative” principle in respect to the 
treatment of images which was to be found in their English model. 
The Swiss in their journal limited themselves to a concept of “repro- 
ductive” imagination, calling for the most faithful possible imitation 
of the perceived original. It required an analytical approach involving 
meticulous examination of objects and ideas in order to determine the 
most minute differences which might distinguish them one from 
another. Only then could the reproduced image be expected truly to 
represent the original, and only then could it produce the highest 
degree of pleasure. For such painstaking observation would serve to 
fix the totality of the object’s characteristics in the imagination of the 
poet, and he could then reproduce the image with such fidelity to the 
original as to call forth the pleasurable effect of novelty.* 

The Swiss insistence at this stage of their development upon purely 


3 See above, note 1. ; y 
*Thus Bodmer in discussing Aristotle’s view, Discourse, 1, xx. The pleasure 
derived from such a skillful imitation arose, said Bodmer, from the conscious- 
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“photographic” reproduction is sometimes described as an adaptation 
of views handed down from the classical age, supported in part by 
Wolffian rationalism. These sources, to be sure, were on occasion in- 
voked as authorities by the Swiss, and doubtless contributed in a 
general way to the development of their theory.* An analysis of their 
own account of the disagreement with Addison regarding imagination 
suggests, however, that on this score the immediate inspiration was 
provided rather by the principal work of their favorite English 
philosopher, John Locke, whose ideas on several subjects found a cor- 
dial welcome in their Discourse as well as in their later works.® 


It has not perhaps been sufficiently emphasized that the Swiss in 
their dedication to the illustrious “Spectator” also announced that 


ness “da8 nichts ahnlicher und iibereintreffender kénne seyn als ein solches 
Gemahide und sein Original ; dermaBen daB es bey dergleichen Anlasen geschche, 
daB man etwas fremdes und neues gewahr werde, welches kitzele und gefalle.” 
A subsequent passage (Discourse, 1V xvii) recommends that poet and painter 
“arrange their ideas” before setting to work with pen or brush. These lines 
have sometimes been cited to justify the claim that here may be found the 
first faint recognition of the necessity for a selective, “creative” principle in 
the artistic process. (Braitmaier, op. cit., I, 33; similarly, with a reference to 
Braitmaier, in J. G. Robertson’s Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in 
the Eighteenth Century |Cambridge, 1923], p. 260.) Examined within its context 
it seems clear, however, that this permission to “arrange” by no means imparted 
to the artist the freedom to alter or “interpret” nature; its purpose, on the con- 
trary, was to provide for more accurate imitation of nature by recommending 
that poet and painter dispose their “ideas”—a term that the Swiss had already 
defined in the Lockian manner as the images received from sense (Discourse 
Ill, xxi)—in exactly the same patterns and relationships that had existed in the 
originals. This was clearly their intent as the partners discussed the problem in 
Discourse, IV, xvii: 

“Rubeen: Es diinckt mich es habe mit einem Schreiber eine gleiche Bewandt- 
ni8 wie mit einem Mahler. MuB8 nicht einer der ein Gemahld machen will 
erstlich die Natur der Sachen die er mahlen will kennen, und in se.nem Kopf, 
ehe er noch den Pinsel ergreifit, oder die Farben zuristet, von der GroBe, der 
Stellung, der Proportion, dem Licht und Schatten derselben einen Begriff 
zusammen ordnen? 

Sonnet: Das ist gewi8. 

Rubeen: MuB er nicht ferner diese GrdBe, diese Stellung, diese Proportion, 
die8 Liecht und den Schatten, durch die kunstliche Vertheilung und Vermischung 
seiner Farben so vollkommen bezeichnen, daB8 er keinen Strich des Originals 
auBlasse, oder e:nen andern, den es nicht hat, hit.zufuge? 

Sonnet: DieB ist die Kunst der Mahler. 

Rubeen: Gleiche Procedur machet ein Schreiber.” 

5Qn the other hand, Wolft’s influence upon the Discourse has sometimes 
been overestimated, as Hans Bodmer warned long ago, pointing out many 
occasions on which the Swiss departed from his teachings (Die Gesellschaft 
der Maler in Ziirich und ihre Diskurse |Frauenfeld, 1895], p. 116). And even 
in the later treatise Vom . Einbildungs-Kraft, wherein Bodmer applied 
Wolff’s method of demonstration to the problem in hand, a common source for 
the theory (though not the method) of both Wolff and Bodmer may be found 
in Locke’s Essay. (Cf. Servaes, op. cit., p. 66.) Further, as 1 hope to show, the 
Swiss in their earlier “psychological” treatment of the problem demonstrated 
more of an affinity for the Lockian than for the classical view. 

Cf. F. A. Brown, “Locke’s Essay and Bodmer and Breitinger,” MLQ, X 
(1949), 16-32. The present discussion is limited to the earliest stage of their 
theorizing, during the period of the Discourse. For an account of the many 
later adjustments in the Swiss theory, see Max Wehrli, Johann Jakob Bodmer 
und die Geschichte der Literatur (Frauenfeld and Leipzig, 1937), pp. 37 ff. 
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they would sometimes depart from his teachings. On occasion, they 
admitted, this would be purely inadvertent. Or again, the great cul- 
tural gulf separating the English from the Swiss-German reading pub- 
lic would require a different approach. And finally, basic disagreement 
with their predecessor’s views would sometimes lead them to assert 
quite different ideas. It was this third course that they followed in 
their departures from his theory of imagination. 

At the outset of Addison’s discussion (Spectator, No. 411) nothing 
appeared which could have alarmed the Swiss. He explained paren- 
thetically that he would use the terms “imagination” and “fancy” in- 
discriminately.*’ They were to be treated as complete equivalents, and 
he employed them at first in a Lockian sense agreeable to the Swiss 
to designate the field or storehouse for sense impressions, loosely 
equivalent, as in Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
to “mind.”* But Addison proceeded then to develop his ideas in a 
fashion hardly calculated to please a strict Lockian. Especially notable 
in this respect was his intimation that some minds were more sensi- 
tive than others to the reception of sense impressions, and that as a 
consequence they were able to receive certain images which other 
imaginations were incapable of registering: ““A man of polite imagi- 
nation,” said Addison, “is let into a great many pleasures that the 
vulgar are not capable of receiving . . . he looks upon the world, as 
it were, in another light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms that 
conceal themselves from the generality of mankind.” But even more 
suspect from a Lockian standpoint was the subsequent pronouncement 
(Spectator, No. 417): 


It would be vain to inquire whether the power of imagining things strongly 
proceeds from any greater perfection in the soul, or from any nicer texture in 
the brain of one man than of another. But this is certain, that a noble writer 
should be born with this faculty in its full strength and vigour, so as to be 
able to receive lively ideas from outward objects, to retain them long, and to 
range them together, upon occasion, in such figures and representations as are 
most likely to hit the fancy of the reader. 


Training and cultivation were recognized as valuable aids: “A poet 
should take as much pains in forming his imagination as a philosopher 
in cultivating his understanding.” Though it was not so stated, the 
latter suggestion presumably applied especially to less gifted writers 
who were not born “with this faculty in its full strength and vigour.” 
The Swiss editors would agree that attention and training could im- 
prove the imagination, but they were not disposed to accept either the 
suggestion that a selective principle affected the reception of images 
or that variations could be ascribed to innate differences. For they 
were in full accord, as we shall see, with the theory developed in 


7™“the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu- 
ously).” The Spectator, ed. G. A. Aitken (London, 1898), 8 vols. 

8 As, for example, when it was said that “The colours paint themselves on 
the fancy,” or when sight was described as the sense “which furnishes the 
imagination with its ideas.” 
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Locke’s Essay that the mind, at birth a tabula rasa, possessed no 
power within itself to control the reception of images from the senses. 
It was, Locke had said, 


merely passive; and whether or no it will have these beginnings, and as it were 
materials of knowledge, is not within its own power. . . . As the bodies that 
surround us do diversely affect our organs, the mind is forced to receive the 
impressions, and cannot avoid the perception of those ideas that are annexed 
to them.® 


The observable variety in men’s ideas on a given topic could not, 
therefore, be ascribed to innate differences in the sensitivity of the 
receptive faculty. It originated rather, Locke had informed them, 


as the organs of our bodies and the powers of our minds happen to be employed: 
God having fitted men with faculties and means to discover, receive, and retain 
truths, according as they are employed. The great difference that is found in 
the notions of mankind is from the different use they put their faculties to. . . .1° 


In these Lockian terms, then, the Swiss took up the criticism of 
Addison’s theory, not, however, in the laudatory dedication prefixed 
to the Discourse, but in a letter from “Les Peintres” to “Monsieur le 
Spectateur” which accompanied the first volume of their journal to 
their admired predecessor in England :"' 


Il faut assurément, que vous avez faits des Etudes curieuses de tous les objects, 
qui frappent I’Imagination, et que vous soyez tres bon Spectateur pour avoir 
amassé des Idées de tant de choses dans votre téte, et les y avoir si adroitement 
rangé; car de dire, que vous avez naturellement I’Imagination chaude et elevée, 
c'est 14 un point, ol nous sommes d’avis different. Nous croyons, que la Nature 
n'a pas fait I’Imagination (chose purement machinale) plus delicate, ou com- 
posée de fibres plus ou moins tendre aux uns, qu’aux autres;'* mais que tous 
les hommes I’ont naturellement egalement capable, et qu’on y voit entre les 
hommes, ne vient que de ce, qu’ils ont plus ou moins etudié les objets, s’y 
arrété plus ou moins de tems, et qu’ils ont rempli bien I’Imagination, ou I’ont 
laissé deserte.1% 


Here their fundamental disagreement with the “Spectator” regarding 
the basic nature of the imagination was made clear. Within the limits 
of their Lockian interpretation they could not grant that its pleasures 
varied in respect to innate differences, or that a selective element was 
at work in the reception of images. With Locke they subscribed to 
the notion that the great differences to be observed among men in 


® Essay, Il, i, §25 (Works, I, 92). All Lockian references are made to Works 
of John Locke, 12th edition (London, 1824). 

10 Essay, I, iv, §22 ( Works, I, 72). 

11 Oct. 18, 1721. The letter was actually addressed to Richard Steele, whom 
the ar editors in 1721 considered to be the guiding spirit of the English 
journal. 

12 Strictly speaking, Addison had left the question of a physiological source 
for these differences unanswered, but he had affirmed the possibility of natural 
differences, and this the Swiss denied. 

18 Reprinted in the Chronick der Gesellschaft der Mahlern 1721-1722, ed. 
T. Vetter, in Bibliothek Aelterer Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz, Ser. 2, 
Heft 1 (Frauenfeld, 1887). The quote is from p. 15. 
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this respect resulted from the great variation in the employment of 
the faculties. 


Although Bodmer and Breitinger could not agree that innate 
differences accounted for variations in the pleasures derived from the 
imagination or that a selective power affected the reception of images 
from sense, they were well aware that the mind could exert itself in 
various ways to deal with its store of ideas once these had been re- 
ceived. Locke’s Essay had informed them of the nature of such mental 
procedures as contemplating, discerning, compounding, abstracting, 
and others.’* The question arose, therefore, as to which of these 
powers were involved in producing the pleasures of the imagination. 
First, however, the fundamental question as to the admissibility of 
such pleasures had to be answered. On this point Addison had declared 
at the outset of his discussion (Spectator, No. 411): 


The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so gross as 
those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding. The last are, indeed, 
more preferable, because they are founded on some new knowledge or improve- 
ment in the mind of man; yet it must be confessed, that those of the imagination 
are as great and as transporting as the other. A beautiful prospect delights the 
soul as much as a demonstration; and a description in Homer has charmed more 
readers than a chapter in Aristotle. Besides, the pleasures of the imagination 
have this advantage, above those of the understanding, that they are more 
obvious, and more easy to be acquired. 


To this same problem the Swiss “Mahler” now addressed them- 
selves in their letter, but with quite a different result: 


Vous ne faites pas difficulté de donner la préference aux plaisirs, qui viennent de 
I’Imagination, sur ceux-la, qui viennent de |l’Entendement. Nous ferons tout au 
rebours, et nous vous prouverons par de bonnes raisons, que les premiers ne 
valent pas les derniers [Apparently not wishing their English guide to feel too 
downcast at this criticism, they then provided him with their own explanation 
for his lapse.] Peut-étre que ce sentiment vous est venu, parce, qu’ayant 
I'Imagination aussi riche et aussi remplie que vous l’avez, elle vous a donné 
tous ses plaisirs et peut-étre aussi, que c’est elle, qui vous a fait trouver les 
autres plaisirs moindres aux siens.’® 


To judge by this statement alone, it might appear that Bodmer 
and Breitinger were merely asserting what Addison had already 
granted, namely, that the pleasures of the understanding, in the sense 
of pleasures derived from speculation leading to new knowledge, were 
“more preferable” than those of the imagination. To this notion, of 
course, the Swiss also subscribed, and Breitinger discussed it else- 
where (Discourse, I, xxi) in terms of the contrast between “philo- 
sophical demonstration” and “poetic example.” But also in the realm 
of art the Swiss would insist upon a more reasoned approach to the 


14 Cf. Essay, Il, x and xi. 
15 Chronick, p. 15. 
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problem than they found in the Spectator; within their system the 
work of art should also provide in its own way “pleasures of the 
understanding.” The reason for their emphasis upon “understanding” 
at the expense of “imagination” in the artistic process becomes clearer 
when we turn to the discussion of the mental activity which was said 
to produce the pleasures of the imagination. 


The Spectator (No. 411) had ascribed these pleasures to the 
capacity of the mind for “retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once received into all the varieties of picture 
and vision that are most agreeable to the imagination. . . .” This was 
certainly an attractive prospect, but Bodmer and Breitinger were wary 
of it. Again the theory invited comparison with Locke, their much 
respected mentor, for it presented important parallels to the discus- 
sion found in his Essay when he came to distinguish carefully between 
two quite different kinds of mental activity in respect to the store of 
ideas in the mind. In Locke’s description of wit and judgment the 
Swiss could discover 


that men who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, have not always 
the clearest judgment, or deepest reason: for wit !ying most in the assemblage 
of ideas, and putting those together with quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and 
agreeable visions in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the 
other side, in separating carefully, one from another, ideas, wherein can be 
found the least difference; thereby to avoid being misled by similitude, and by 
affinity to take one thing for another.'® 


It is understandable that the Swiss would be impressed by the appli- 
cability of Locke’s analysis to their problem, for like Addison he had 
examined a “compounding” activity of the mind and had found that 
it produced pleasures of the same order as those claimed for the 
imagination by the “Spectator.”** But Locke had carried his analysis 
even further, and the Swiss, as we shall see, followed him faithfully.** 

For the moment, however, Bodmer and Breitinger turned to a con- 
sideration of less important matters, and listed minor items regarding 
which they would take issue with the “Spectator.’”** Mention was also 


16 Essay, Il, xi, §2 (Works, I, 135 f.). A similar distinction, though in gen- 
eral terms, had already been made by Bacon, and repeated by Malebranche. But 
it was Locke, as Kenneth MacLean has shown, who developed and expanded 
the idea, who first ranged the two procedures under the headings of wit and 
judgment, and who gave to the distinction the form in which it subsequently 
enjoyed widespread popularity in English critical writings of the eighteenth 
century. John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New 
Haven and London, 1936), pp. 62 ff. 

17 Addison, of course, freely admitted Lockian inspiration for certain aspects 
of his theory. (Cf. Spectator, No. 413.) Other similarities have been remarked 
by Robertson, op. cit., pp. 247 ff., and MacLean, op. cit., pp. 55 ff. But the paral- 
lels we are considering do not come under consideration in these works. 

18 Addison, too, borrowed Locke's distinction to point up his own discussion 
of wit (Spectator, No. 62). But significantly, he did not echo Locke’s mistrust 
of wit as an aid in the discovery of truth. The Swiss, as we shall see, did not 
follow the Spectator in this omission. 

19 The Swiss defended the use of satire ; they would distinguish more carefully 
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made of the problem of education, to which they promised to devote 
more attention than had Addison. It was understandable, they granted, 
that such discussion was not necessary in England, where Locke’s 
treatise on the subject was well known. Whereupon they returned to 
the subject of imagination, and they were now prepared to state ex- 
plicitly their reason for mistrusting its pleasures. The explanation for 
their critical attitude is not far to seek. With an air of rather tolerant 
disapproval Locke had warned that when the combining principle had 
been operating to assemble attractive “visions” in the fancy : 


The mind without looking any farther, rests satisfied with the agreeableness of 
the picture, and the gayety of the fancy; and it is a kind of an affront to go 
about to examine it by the severe rules of truth and reason whereby it appears, 
that it consists in something that is not perfectly comformable to them.?° 


Precisely these dangers were now remarked by the Swiss as they 
reverted to the subject of imagination : 


Au reste personne ne connoit mieux que nous, les avantages, que vous avez sur 
nous, par |’Imagination, ou consiste votre fort, et (puisque nous avons com- 
mencé a vous parler sans feinte en hommes) qui méme fait parfois tort a 
l’Entendement et a la Verité. 


In the light of Locke’s admonition regarding the dangers of the 
aggregative faculty, therefore, the Swiss strictures upon Addison’s 
theory become more understandable. The work of art resulting from 
the employment of this faculty might charm, they admitted, but it 
could not stand the test of reasoned analysis. The Swiss proposed to 
rectify matters, however, by stressing the demands of reason, in which 
alone resided truth. The pleasures of the imagination would be ad- 
mitted, but only in a subordinate role to reason: “nous tacherons de 
repandre dans les volumes, que nous ferons suivre celui-ci, tant 
d’agrémens d’Imagination, que nous serons capables, de faire en 
gardant la Raison.”** In the spirit of Locke, therefore, Addison and 
his Swiss admirers ascribed identical advantages to the “compound- 
ing” faculty: by employing it one could quickly assemble ideas and 
project them pleasantly on the fancy. Following Locke, however, and 
unlike Addison, the Swiss “Gesellschaft” maintained that the pleasing 
vision, engendered without benefit of the opposite analytical pro- 
cedure, might well prove empty of truth and reason. 

One week after composing their letter to “Monsieur le Spectateur,” 
the Swiss are again discovered airing their favorite views and plans, 
this time to Professor Lauffer in Bern, whose aid they greatiy desired 
to enlist in their journalistic venture.** Here again the English critic’s 
than had Addison between raillery, mockery, and irony; they did not share his 
enthusiasm for the burlesque style. 

20 Essay, Il, xi, §2 ( Works, I, 136). 

21 Chronick, p. 16. 

22 Johann Jakob Lauffer (1688-1734), professor of history at the academy 
in Bern; his chief work was the Beschreibung helvetischer Geschichten which, 


although it encompassed eighteen volumes, remained uncompleted at his death. 
It was published in Zurich, 1736-1738. (Blosch in ADB, XVIII, 42.) 
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theory came under consideration, and the Swiss now made perfectly 
clear the reason for their own different view : “Die Starke des Engel- 
landers besteht in seiner Imagination, und es scheinet aus vielen 
Stellen, daB er es selbst wol gewuBt; Er ist geschickt sich dem goust 
der meisten zu accommodiren: Darum ist wol auch geschehen, dal er 
die plaisirs der Imagination fiir des discernements seine erhebet.”** 
Particularly revealing in this statement of their position was the use 
of the term “discernement” in place of the less precise “entendement,” 
which they had previously employed as a contrast to “imagination.” 
The “plaisirs des discernements” (the perception of differences by 
means of careful observation) were here clearly regarded as opposed 
to the “plaisirs der Imagination.” It is permissible to assume, there- 
fore, that the latter in turn represented for the Swiss the result of the 
opposite “compounding” faculty of the mind. This assumption is 
further strengthened when we note that the “Mahler,” who ascribed 
to the products of this faculty the (rather questionable) advantage of 
wide appeal and the closely allied disadvantage of superficiality, could 
find the counterpart of this estimate in Locke’s discussion. He too 
had noted the superficial popular appeal of “that entertainment and 
pleasantry of wit which strikes so lively on the fancy, and therefore 
is so acceptable to all people, because its beauty appears at first sight, 
and there is required no labour of thought to examine what truth or 
reason there is in it.”** 

It was this same charge of superficiality made by the Swiss against 
Addison which was shortly afterward brought against Hoffmanns- 
waldau when the subject of that author’s “Imaginationsspiele” came 
under discussion in their Discourse (II, 21). And in this later dis- 
cussion we have our final and complete assurance that their mistrust 
of these pleasures arose from their subscription to the notion that 
they originated in the “compounding” faculty of the mind. Hoffmanns- 
waldau’s “Imaginationsspiele,” the Discourse reported, could be di- 
vided into two classes : “Entweder haben sie ihre Kurtzweile mit einem 
Worte das zwo Bedeutungen hat, indem sie ein solches bald in seiner 
wahren und natiirlichen, bald aber in der figiirlichen nehmen; oder 
sie machen Vergleichungen zwischen zwo Sachen, die uberhaubt von 
einander unterscheiden sind.” Here, then, the distinction between the 
terms “Imagination” and “pleasures of the imagination” or “Imagina- 
tionsspiele,” which was implicit in the Swiss critique of Addison, was 
clearly stated. In their view, the “Imagination” stored images; the 
“pleasures of the imagination” or “Imaginationsspiele” resulted when 
these images were combined one with another without proper regard 
for their congruity.** It was this belief which prompted the Swiss to 

28 Oct. 25, 1721. Chronick, p. 17. 

24 Essay, Il, xi, §2 (Works, I, 136). Cf. the Spectator, No. 411, on the 
advantage of the pleasures of the imagination, “which do not require such a 
bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments.” 


25 When later English writers came to distinguish between “imagination” and 
“fancy,” the latter term was assigned to just such combinations lacking in natural 
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take issue with Addison’s view and to assert instead the superiority 
of their own more rationalistic theory. As they wrote to Lauffer : “Wir 
werden sonderbar von ihm [i.e., dem Engellander] abweichen, daB 
wir die Cultivirung des Verstandes mehr erheben, als er. . . .”** We 
are now in a position to assess more fully the implications of such a 
statement. It seems clear that the Swiss meant to indicate that they 
would recommend in their criticism not the employment of the “com- 
bining” faculty, but rather its opposite, that is, the same reasoned 
analytical approach demanded of Locke’s “judgments.” The chief re- 
quirement for the artist, therefore, was necessarily that attention to 
the minute differences between the objects of sense—though they 
might appear alike at first glance—which would enable him to repro- 
duce them with utmost fidelity, and in consequence to bring about 
that highest degree of pleasure which arose, they maintained, from 
the awareness of the faithfulness of the reproduced image to its 
original. 

Thus in the account of the Swiss critique of Addison’s remarks on 
imagination the explanation for their own different concept of this 
faculty and its role in the artistic process is made clearer by reference 
to theories of their favorite English philosopher. The discussion in the 
Spectator suggested, directly and indirectly, a comparison with the 
Essay, and it is now evident that the Swiss critics made just such a 
comparison. Where Addison departed from the Essay, Bodmer and 
Breitinger in turn took leave of him, and followed rather the course 
laid out by Locke, using the latter’s arguments to justify to the 
“Spectator” their different procedure. Thus in Locke they could find 
authority for their views regarding innate differences and the essential 
passivity of the mind in the process of image reception. And by refer- 
ence to Locke’s discussion of two of the principal mental activities and 
his warnings and recommendations regarding them, we can trace 
step by step their specific justification for insisting upon the analytical 
approach to the artistic process, with its emphasis upon meticulously 
faithful reproduction of the observed original. 


University of Michigan 


connection, and it was this view which established itself as the standard definition 
of the term. Coleridge, for example (Omniana, 1812), described the fancy as the 
“aggregative and associative power,” and remarked elsewhere: “The fancy 
brings together images which have no connection natural or moral, but are yoked 
together by the poet by means of some accidental coincidence.” “Table Talk,” 
June 23, 1834; Works, ed. Shedd (New York, 1850), VI, 517 f. 
26 Chronick, p. 17. 





CONFLICTING VIEWS IN THE EVALUATION 
OF GRILLPARZER 


By Myra R. JESSEN* 


In the twenties and thirties research into Grillparzer pursued, among 
others, four paths which are still visible in the underbrush of accumu- 
lating studies : it weighed the elements of Classicism and Romanticism, 
investigated his Baroque antecedents, considered his share in the 
Austrian Biedermeier (which is, in part, a corollary to the Baroque 
element), and attempted to interpret him in terms of the philosophy 
of Existentialism. These aspects of criticism, to which we here limit 
ourselves, reflect in large measure the trends of those decades and 
carry over into the present, either as factors already accepted in 
varying degrees or as topics still subject to debate. In addition, the 
years since the end of World War II have seen fresh attempts to 
interpret this dramatist from his native Austrian-Catholic background 
and his attraction into the orbit of the Nihilists. The one-time view of 
him as merely an epigone, which persisted even in the thirties with 
Gundolf and Bieber, is no longer given serious consideration. 

While there is as yet no consensus of opinion about Grillparzer, 
most critics are apparently ready to balance and weigh the various 


components involved. Where Backmann, for instance, indignant at 
Grillparzer’s being assigned even a secondary role in the Biedermeier, 
insisted that he is an Austrian classicist,! we now have more cautious 
statements, such as that of Weydt in a recent article on “Biedermeier 
und Junges Deutschland” : 


Today no one will regard Grillparzer as merely a descendant of the German 
classicists nor be able to explain all peculiar deviations from their style by 
calling him a realist. One comes closer to the heart of the problem, if one grants 
that he transmuted the popular Viennese theater and Austro-Spanish tragedy 
into the forms of the Weimar stage.” 


*This paper was read at the Modern Language Association meeting in 
Boston, December, 1952. 

1R. Backmann, “Grillparzer und die heutige Biedermeierpsychose,” Jahrbuch 
der Gri!lparscr-Gesellschaft (hereafter JbGG), XXXIII (1934), 3. 

2G. Weydt, “Biedermeier und Junges Deutschland: Eine Literatur- und 
Problemschau,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesyeschichte (hereafter DVj), XXV_ (1951), 516. For the still not com- 
pletely charted relation to Realism, cf. Hugo v. Kleinmayr, Die Welt- und 
Kunstanschauung des “Jungen Deutschland” (Wien, 1930), p. 175 f.; R. Jancke, 
“Grillparzers Stellung zur Romantik und zum Jungen Deutschland,” JbGG, 
XXXI (1932), 84-101; Gertrud WeiBbart, Birgerliches Lebensgcfiihl in Grill- 
parsers Dramen (Bonn, 1929); H. Suhl, “Hebbel und Grillparzer in ihren 
Theorien.” Jahrbuch der Goethe-Geselischaft, VIII (1921), 95 f.; the section 
on Realidealismus in the co'lect‘on Deutsche Litcratur in Entwicklungsreihen 
places Grillparzer with Grabbe, B‘chner, Hebbel, Wagner; K. Vancsa, Franz 
Grillparcer: Bild und Forschung (Wien, 1941), p. 36, calls him “der echteste 
Realist.” 
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68 Conflicting Views in the Evaluation of Grillparzer 


There are about as many who have ranked him among the Classicists* 
as among the Romanticists,* but while some have devoted entire 
studies to the Romantic elements in the works, there is now a marked 
tendency to be circumspect in defining this relationship, seeing it in 
the light of the broader view that Romanticism alone never controlled 
Austrian literature, but was always combined with Classicism and the 
Baroque.° 


Nadler, in 1928, following earlier articles by Roselieb and Enzinger, 
was the first to recognize the Austrian Baroque as basic to an under- 
standing of Grillparzer’s entire work. Almost immediately a warning 
was sounded by Vancsa against an arbitrary use of either the Baroque 
or eighteenth-century rationalism as sole criterion for the analysis 
of the poet’s temperament.* Nevertheless, Vancsa regarded them at 
that time (1930-1931) as basic forces native to Grillparzer, while the 
great literary movements, Classicism and Romanticism, were to be 
considered as acquired possessions. He agrees with Giinther Miller 
in emphasizing the complementary role of the Baroque and Classicism 
and rejects Alker’s sharp contrast of the two as expressions of Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. An early inclusion of these points of view 
in a history of German thought came in 1936 with Viétor’s Deutsches 
Dichten und Denken von der Aufklarung bis zum Realismus. He 
accepts the Baroque Jesuit drama as influence in the choice of subjects, 
in stage effects, and in the subsequent familiarity with the Spanish 


8 For the Classicist Grillparzer: R. F. Arnold, R. Backmann, H. Cysarz, 
K. Francke, G. Miiller, Hans von Miiller, E. von Sydow, O. Walzel; for the 
Austrian Classicist Grillparzer: Alfred J. Ludwig, Der klassische Wiener: 
Franz Grillparser (Wien, 1946); Reinhold Schneider, Jm Anfang liegt das 
Ende: Grillparzers Epilog auf die Geschichte (Baden-Baden, 1946), p. 23; 
Kurt Vancsa, Franz Grillparser: Eine Studie (Wien, 1946), pp. 14 f. 

4 Recent exponents of the Romantic in Grillparzer : G. Stefansky, “Grillparzers 
geistige Personlichkeit,” Festschrift August Sauer (Stuttgart, 1925), pp. 233 
ff.; G. Petrasovics, “Uber die Beziehung von Grillparzers Lyrik zur deutschen 
Romantik,” JbGG, XXVIII (1926), 43 ff. Against the idea of Romanticism in 
Grillparzer: Ernst Alker, Frans Grillparser: Ein Kampf um Leben und Kunst 
(Marburg, 1930); W. Blase, “Kunstfragen bei Grillparzer und den Roman- 
tikern,” Festschrift sur 23. Versammlung Deutscher Bibliothekare in Dortmund 
1927 (Leipzig, 1927), p. 71 f. 

5 Related investigations: Grillparzer and Z. Werner in Petrasovics, op. cit. ; 
P. Kluckhohn, “Kleist und Grillparzer,” JbGG, XXIX (1930), 9 ff.; G. Miller, 
“Die Libussadichtungen Brentanos und Grillparzers,” Euphorion, XXIV (1922), 
617 ff.; O. Walzel, “Wesensfragen der deutschen Romantik,” Jahrbuch des 
Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (1929), p. 261, and Die deutsche Dichtung von 
Gottsched bis sur Gegenwart (Wildpark-Potsdam, 1929), II, 119 ff., 124 ff. 
Ernst Alker, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von Goethes Tod bis zur 
Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1949), IJ, 150, points out that the union of classical and 
romantic through fusion with baroque elements in Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen has led to the erroneous notion that all of Grillparzer’s work is a 
synthesis of Classicism and Romanticism. 

6K. Vancsa, “Das Grillparzer-Bild der Gegenwart . .. ,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Landeskunde von Niederésterreich, XXIII (1930), 112, and “Das Grillparzer- 
bild der Gegenwart ... ,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, XIX (1931), 
362 f. Cf. W. Brecht, “Osterreichische Geistesform und Osterreichische Dich- 
tung,” DVj, IX (1931), 611 f., and F. D. Horvay, “Goethe and Grillparzer,” 
Germanic Review, XXV (1950), 85, 86. 
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Baroque.’ At the same time the content is that of idealistic humanism 
touched with rationalism, the object being apparently a synthesis of 
Baroque pageantry and the classical drama. No one has wished to 
dispute the presence of the Baroque in Grillparzer’s work; it has 
offered an inviting field for special research, the most recent fruit of 
which is Staiger’s article on Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende, pub- 
lished in 1946.° Nadler’s biography of the poet treats it in passing as 
a matter of general acceptance, while Alker in his recent history of 
German literature holds tenaciously to the idea that we have in Grill- 
parzer a Baroque writer born into the nineteenth century.* Enzinger 
thinks of him today as an inhibited Baroque character (verdrangter 
Barockmensch), who has lost the pathos of the Baroque through con- 
tact with the eighteenth century. A study now in progress on Grill- 
parzer und die Spanier should enrich our understanding of this side 
of the poet.’° 

Far less stabilized is the question of Grillparzer’s place in the 
Austrian Biedermeier. Following the heated controversy over the 
application of this term, as first set forth by Bietak for Austrian litera- 
ture,’ critics have been inclined to qualify and limit the use of the 
term Biedermeier in describing Grillparzer’s attitude toward life. Re- 
cent histories of literature and reference works go even farther by 
avoiding the entire problem.’? At the beginning Backmann conceded 
grudgingly that for this Austrian dramatist renunciation is forced and 
involuntary, while Vancsa, in granting that resignation is an essential 
part of his nature, could point to the VlieB trilogy as an example of 
heroism.** In the short work mentioned above Viétor describes Grill- 
parzer in the section on the literary Biedermeier as envisioning a life 
in which demonic forces hold sway and integrity of spirit is to be 
retained only through sacrifice. Self-determination is no part of his 
scheme of things, and he does not believe in the value of the heroic 
attitude toward life.’* That the poet was able nevertheless to portray 
men who could be brave on occasion has very recently been demon- 
strated by Professor Coenen in his study on Franz Grillparzer’s Por- 
traiture of Men.'® 


7 Karl Viétor, Deutsches Dichten und Denken von der Aufklarung bis sum 
Realismus (Berlin and Leipzig, 1936), p. 110. 

8 E. Staiger, “Konig Ottokars Gliick und Ende,” Trivium, IV (1946), 229-50. 

® Josef Nadler, Franz Grillparser (Vaduz, 1948), passim; Alker, Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur, I, 154. 

10 Moriz Enzinger, Genius Osterreichs: Franz Grillparzers geistiges Ver- 
michinis (Wien, 1948), p. 6; “Research in Progress,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), 
230: G. van der Linden (Nijmegen), “Grillparzer und die Spanier.” 

11 Wilhelm Bietak, Das Lebensgefiihl des “Biedermeier” in der Gsterret 
chischen Dichtung (Wien and Leipzig, 1931). 

12 Weydt, “Biedermeier und Junges Deutschland,” 508. 

18 Backmann, op. cit., p. 4; K. Vancsa, “Das neue Ecitiparzerbild,” Dichtung 
und Volkstum, XXXVI 1935), 340 (hereafter Vancsa 1935). 

14 Viétor, op cit., p. 110 f. Cf H. Scltulhof, “Grillparzer und Calderon,” 
JbGG, XXXIII (1934), 61 f. 

15 Frederic E. Coenen, Franz Grillparser’s Portraiture of Men (Chapel Hill, 
1951). Cf. review by T. C. Dunham, German Quarterly, XXV (1952), 281 f. 
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The problem of heroism despite alleged Biedermeier resignation is 
further complicated by the necessity of distinguishing between what 
the poet was and what he created, what he felt and what the spirit of 
the age may have been. In a recent study of Grillparzer, with the sub- 
title: Besinnung auf Humanitat, E. Hock regards the attitude ex- 
pressed in the diaries, critical works, the poems, and the epigrams as 
one of profound pessimism, a pessimism, however, that is rather a 
matter of mood and temperament than of metaphysical conviction."* 
Vancsa was inclined from the first, despite the protests of Backmann, 
to accept the general results of Kluckhohn, Bietak, Majut, Pongs, and 
the rest for what he calls “this last unified period of German intellec- 
tual history.”*’ At the same time he deplores the distorted picture of 
the Biedermeier which grew out of hasty studies of trivia and urges 
that the style of the Biedermeier be investigated more thoroughly. In 
his most recent contribution he still holds to the specifically Bieder- 
meier traits of Grillparzer as an outgrowth of the Baroque and the 
Josephinian Enlightenment (cf. note 26 below). In a summation, pub- 
lished in 1951, Weydt emphasizes that one cannot define clearly Grill- 
parzer’s relation to this phase of the nineteenth century, but he thinks 
that most observers are agreed that an interpretation of Grillparzer’s 
attitude toward life is to be sought in the idea of humility expressed 
in Libussa’s prophecy. In the recurrent return to the Biedermeier 
problem as it concerns Grillparzer he sees some promise of eventual 
agreement.** 

The interpretation in terms of the existentialist philosophy began 
in 1934 with a monograph on Grillparzers Menschenauffassung by 
Joachim Miiller, who wished to get away from what he considered 
one-sided approaches through the tradition of the classical drama or 
that of the Baroque theater."* He was aware, as he states in his 
preface, that he would be subject to the charge of using a philosophical 
system a priori to explain poetry. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
Miller analyzes the evolution of those of the dramatist’s characters 
who are amenable to his system according to the following stages: 
(1) at the moment of their becoming aware of their existence in the 
world; (2) as they face the existential compulsion of making a deci- 
sion; (3) at the moment when they perish because of their persistent 
hesitation. Some critics find this anthropological approach practical 
in its application, that it even permits convincing conclusions for cer- 
tain of the dramas. At the same time, the protest has been raised that 
Grillparzer’s concept of man goes much deeper, is much richer than 


16 Erich Hock, Franz Grillparser: Besinnung auf Humanitdt (Hamburg, 
1949), p. 12 f. 

17K. Vancsa, Franz Grillparzer: Bild und Forschung, pp. 10, 46. 

18 Weydt, op. cit., p. 516, mentigns especially the studies of K. Vancsa and 
the dissertation of Patricia Drake, since published by the Baylor University 
Press, Grillparzer and Biedermeier (Waco, Texas, 1953). 

oo Miller, Grillparzers Menschenauffassung (Weimar, 1934), p. 
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Miller conceives it to be.*® Later, in a repeated attempt to combat 
the tendency which regards the poet only in the colors of his origins 
and in order to focus on the unity of his nature, Muller depicts him 
as an essentially German poet, as one who must be understood through 
his dramas, where, under a variety of aspects, a very special kind of 
human being is portrayed.** In consonance with the political atmos- 
phere of 1939, Miiller here rejects his own use of the terminology of 
existential philosophy, even though insisting that only through this 
channel was the real nature of the Austrian’s concept of man first 
made clear. 


Traces of the approach through Existentialism can still be found in 
recent studies. Sprengler, for instance, in Grillparzer, der Tragiker 
der Schuld, when discussing the transcendental power of evil in the 
Jiidin von Toledo and the king’s revulsion atthe sight of the murdered 
woman, connects the psychological treatment of this horror with the 
ideas of Kierkegaard. Only he, Sprengler feels, is familiar with such 
shocks, only he experiences in the same way the vast distance between 
man and God.”* Hock, in broader perspective, sees Grillparzer’s criti- 
cism of his age as the revelation of the existential lack of genuineness 
and his poetry as deriving its vitality from the declaration of existen- 
tial truth.** He links him with Schelling and Kierkegaard in their 
profound feeling for the miracle of existence and their disapproval of 
Hegel’s attempt to solve the riddle of the universe by way of the 
intellect. Grillparzer’s conception of the false idea his contemporaries 
have of history seems to Hock akin to Kierkegaard’s criticism of 
Hegel.** 


Thoroughly religious in its tenor is the study of Reinhold Schneider 
on Grillparzers Epilog auf die Geschichte. This sees the Austrian- 
Catholic tradition as the chief source of the poet’s art, the Enlighten- 
ment as an unhappy and momentary beclouding of an earlier picture. 
According to Schneider, his contribution consists in the introduction 
into German Classicism of essential formal aspects of the Church 
drama, such as the close reflection of content in form, and of subject 
matter glorifying the Empire as the symbol of the ordo dei.** The 
same emphasis is to be found in Vancsa’s brief introduction to a pro- 
jected work on Das Zeitalter Grillparzers, with more consideration of 


20 Vancsa 1935, p. 335 f.; Benno v. Wiese, Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing 
bis Hebbel, 2. Aufl. (Hamburg, 1952), p. 698; W. Vordtriede, “Grillparzers 
Beitrag zum poetischen Nihilismus,” Trivium, IX (1951), 103. 

, 21 J, Miller, “Franz Grillparzer,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, LIII (1939), 
3-89. 

22 Joseph Sprengler, Grillparzer, der Tragiker der Schuld (Lorch-Stuttgart, 
1947), p. 68. Cf. Ilse Miinch, Die Tragik in Drama und Persénlichkeit Franz 
Grillparzers (Berlin, 1931), an excellent study which, using Volkelt’s method 
but reaching beyond his results, is disregarded by Sprengler who writes without 
reference to any predecessors. 

23 EF. Hock, Franz Grillparzer, p. 24. 

24 Jbid., pp. 26 f£., 35 f. 

25 R. Schneider, op. cit., pp. 6, 8 £., 11, 23. 
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current critiques. To him Grillparzer is the Austrian Classicist, sepa- 
rated from Weimar by the historical and spiritual implications of 
Vienna, the first to fulfill the idea of German Classicism via the 
Austrian Baroque and the Biedermeier. Vancsa holds that German 
Classicism has two aspects: the pagan Roman of Winckelmann and 
Goethe, and the Christian Roman of Grillparzer, who was linked to 
Roman tradition through Schiller. To him the relation is a fusion of 
the classical drama form of Weimar with the subject matter of the 
Baroque, particularly the Baroque of the Austrian popular theater, 
and Romanticism.** 


Attempts to determine the place of this writer in his own age are 
to be found in studies which associate him with those whom Jean 
Paul called “poetic nihilists.” An article by Professor Vordtriede on 
Grillparzer’s contribution to poetic Nihilism does not wish to mark 
him as a purely existentialist poet. In separating Grillparzer’s concept 
of the poet from that of Goethe in Tasso, Vordtriede links him to 
nineteenth-century European literature through Sappho, which is re- 
garded as an early example of existential poetry, and of the “poetic 
Nihilism” which reappears at the end of the century in the cult of the 
artist as priest. In the Arme Spielmann he sees the difference between 
poetic Nihilism and Kunstpriestertum on the one hand and the real 
Nihilism of Thomas Mann on the other.*’ 

Three years before Vordtriede’s study, von Wiese’s two volumes 
on Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel (revised one-volume 
edition, 1952) had interpreted Grillparzer as the first of the tragic 
writers of the nineteenth century for whom the illuminating power 
of Theodicy is beginning to fade into a dark void. While he still tries 
to cling to the idea of the divine order and regards the imperial crown 
as the mysterious symbol of the eternal, he sees the ego jeopardized 
by its own self, involved in inescapable guilt, with less and less hope 
of divine mercy. In place of salvation Grillparzer presents the irrecon- 
cilable division between the divine order and the chaos of earth. The 
former can still be honored in contemplation, but the earthly realm is 
one of anarchy, in which man misuses the divine things entrusted to 
him.** In reckoning with previous criticism from Volkelt on, von 
Wiese absorbs with varying shades of agreement the pertinent research 


26K. Vancsa, Franz Grillparser: Eine Studie (Wien, 1946), pp. 14, 16, 17 
f., 21. Cf. J. Sprengler, op. cit., p. 35 f.: “aber jeder seiner passiven Helden 
wird in den Anfallen, in dem Niedersturz der Demut ein so Ostlicher Held, da8 
es wunder nahme, wenn man ihren Schopfer noch niemals mit Dostojewski 
zusammengestellt hatte.” 

27 W. Vordtriede, “Nihilismus,” pp. 103 f., 105, 107. 

28 B. v. Wiese, Deutsche Tragédte, 2nd ed., pp. 375-461, 652 f. Cf. p. 392 f. 
for comparison (Sappho) of Vordtriede with v. Wiese, who thinks that Tasso 
wishes to be released through art from the conflicts of life, while Sappho seeks 
release from the conflicts of art with life. Cf. also Sprengler, op. cit., pp. 24, 
60 f.; and Friedrich Sengle, “Klassik im Deutschen Drama,” Der Deutsch- 
untcrricht, Heft 5 (1952), pp. 14 ff., who is inclined to place Grillparzer closer to 
the classicists. 
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of the past. His interpretation of German tragedy between Theodicy 
and Nihilism, in the four chapters devoted to the Austrian’s dramas, 
offers an analysis of broader scope and deeper penetration than that 
of any other recent study. 

That this problem is not susceptible of easy solution seems evident. 
It even poses additional questions. Do we, for example, need further 
research into special phases of Grillparzer’s position in German litera- 
ture, or merely a synthesizing mind which will direct divergent 
streams into a single channel ? Certainly it may be said that his relation 
to Realism is still not adequately charted, despite the fact that the 
collection Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen places him in 
the section on Realidealismus with Grabbe, Buchner, Hebbel, and 
Wagner. Further investigation here would seem essential to a well- 
rounded evaluation of the various parts in this complicated pattern. 

The mind which attempts to place all the parts in proper perspective 
will need to divest itself of the “particularism” which would interpret 
Grillparzer solely within the framework of Austrian literature. It may 
be that those who are inclined to follow this path are confident that 
the proper evaluation of his position as an Austrian poet is all that 
is necessary to an understanding of his rank in German, indeed in 
European, literature. If so, they underestimate the range of Grill- 
parzer’s imaginative faculty, his capacity for absorption and adaptation 
of very diverse fields of thought and experience, and the firmness with 


which the strands of this tangled skein are woven to form the whole. 


Bryn Mawr College 
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Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer. By Mary Epitrp Tuomas. New York: 
William-Frederick Press, 1950. Pp. 184. $3.00. 


The title Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer is arresting inasmuch as it sug- 
gests, affirmatively, the rather startling idea that Chaucer may have been a 
skeptic. But, after perusing the book, a reader is likely to conclude what he and 
everybody has long believed; namely, that Chaucer was not a skeptic but a 
tolerant moral thinker and just about the most humane poet in the English 
tongue. Frankly, the title is a misnomer, the term medieval being too compre- 
hensive for the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the period treated by Dr. 
Mary Edith Thomas. Perhaps a better name would be The Literature of Skepti- 
cism in the Later Middle Ages, a title more descriptive of the contents. The 
initial inaccuracy is unfortunate since it alerts the reader for others. 

In regard to skepticism, Dr. Thomas speaks often of the later medieval dis- 
belief in immortality. She garners quotations from many sources to display that 
infidelity was widespread; but she omits Corliss Lamont’s The Illusion of 
Immortality (ist ed., 1935; 2nd ed., 1950). Had she consulted it, she doubtless 
would have qualified her assertion that in Chaucer’s time and its foreground 
“skepticism became an element in the climate of medieval thought” (p. 132). 
The questions were there from the ancient world. Moreover, the age of Chaucer 
was not marked by such great religious doubts as to justify her claim that “it 
was in the later Middle Ages that these problems came to be discussed among 
laymen as well as clergy, among the folk as well as scholars” (p. 132). The 
scholars and clergy were pretty nearly uniform in their orthodoxy, for belief 
was their doctrine, and their bread and meat. Nor were the laymen and folk 
infidels. The commoner was not docile, as proved by the Peasants’ Rebellion; 
but he did not revolt similarly from the “collar” of Holy Church. The Age of 
the Reformation came long after Chaucer. 

What of the statement of the hero in Aucassin et Nicolette that “into Hell 
would I go . . . [since] there go the beautiful courtly ladies”? Dr. Thomas 
believes that “in the thirteenth century it must have startled many listeners.” 
On the other hand, in speaking of his destination in either Heaven or Hell, 
Aucassin clearly subscribed to a belief in immortality. Would Hell suggest to 
an English ear a horrendous fate? Many a knight in the Hundred Years War 
would have preferred the domain of the goddess Hel, reserved for women, to 
Valhalla, the home of slain heroes. Aucassin was gay but hardly an infidel. 

Dr. Thomas is right about Chaucer: “Indeed there is reason to believe that 
Chaucer was in the main a good Catholic” (p. 95). The trouble is that she is 
inconsistent: “Chaucer gives expression in various passages to uncertainties and 
doubts which if they had been carried to the extreme of denial would place him 
among the infidels” (p. 5). The main references are to the Legend and to the 
Knight’s Tale, where “the ideas are largely borrowed from Boethius” (p. 6)— 
in other words, they are not Chaucer’s own. Moreover, in his sketches of the 
churchmen she wrongly classes him as “anticlerical” (p. 5), because, for one 
thing, Chaucer in his reference to the Monk declared: “I seyde his opinion was 
good” (183). Of Chaucer’s “smut,” to which the Church might object even 
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today, nothing is reported; instead, Dr. Thomas follows her mentor, R. S. 
Loomis, in viewing the poet as a lukewarm believer, a Laodicean. There was, 
however, nothing lukewarm about Chaucer’s splendid humanity, and he in- 
spiringly remains as a preéminently liberal mind. 

HaLpEEN Brappy 
Texas Western College, El Paso 


Shakespeare and Spenser. By W. B. C. Watxtns. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 339. $5.00. 


Shakespeare and Spenser is a book composed of eight “autonomous yet closely 
interwoven essays, whose unity is not formal but depends on development and 
variation of dominant themes.” Among these themes are the maturing in both 
poets of a capacity to depict the “banquet of sense,” the fusion in both of natural- 
istic with formal styles, the interplay between allegory and symbolism, the vexed 
question of ut pictura poesis, and the commonly ignored quality of comedy in 
Spenser. 

Mr. Watkins is reassuring in his scholarship and modest in his critical method. 
And while he rightly looks upon scholarship as subservient to criticism, his 
critical practice stems neither from allegiance to coterie nor from egocentricity. 
The result is interpretation which, when reduced to a book reviewer’s formula, 
is less impressive than it is in the reading. Its nature is of the unassertive kind 
in which critical conclusions never become more prominent than the work under 
examination. 

I should say that the most valuable of Mr. Watkins’ discussions is the one 
which elaborates upon the interrelationship in Shakespeare and Spenser between 
psychological realism and stylized convention. While this fruitful balance of 
pseudo-opposites is not a newly discovered quality of either sixteenth-century 
or modern literature, it becomes revealing and interesting under Mr. Watkins’ 
detailed treatment. We realize, as seldom before, how limited are “realistic” 
motivation and “unrealistic” formal artistry when considered by themselves, but 
how productive these qualities become when seen in combination with each other. 
Coexistence of such elements is simply assumed in the book at hand, and it is 
developed as part of the natural order without factitious attack upon either the 
traditional interpreters or the more recent projectors of symbol and myth. 

The chapter on allegory is likewise modest and sensible. The burden of it is 
an intelligent resolving, without straining at originality, of the alleged impasse 
between allegory and symbolism. If we stop comparing bad allegory with good 
symbolism, the two become equally valid and mutually interdependent. A reading 
of Mr..Watkins’ discussion of the Malbecco-Hellenore episode, for example, will 
disclose allegory neither mechanical nor diffuse which occurs as a fluid pro- 
gression of metaphor, both protean and highly controlled. Here the transition 
from naturalistic story into allegorical myth takes place in admirable combina- 
tion with psychological character development: Malbecco, the character, becomes 
“Gealousie,” the embodied abstraction, at precisely the point of his psychological 
disintegration. Critical insight which perceives this kind of artistry is, of course, 
badly needed in sixteenth-century study, but to see it as criticism elbowing 
historical scholarship would be to miss half the picture. For under Mr. Watkins’ 
informed control criticism provides a rewriting and a heartening expansion of 
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literary history in which the critic-historian never loses sight of the individuality 
with which Shakespeare and Spenser translate Elizabethan stereotypes into 
terms of richness and complexity. 

There are two qualifications of praise for Mr. Watkins’ book which I desire 
to enter: first, I suggest that while Spenser and Shakespeare present many 
similar problems, their qualitative separation remains wider than the author 
seems to imply; secondly, I believe that Mr. Watkins would have sharpened 
his “rehabilitation” of Spenser had he been a little more frank about some of 
Spenser’s failings. I may add that he is not unaware of them; in the last analysis, 
however, he does not articulate them. Although Spenser’s best work can be 
validly defended against those who insist upon compression and dramatic tension, 
his inferior efforts do exhibit a diffuseness and lack of codrdination which 
should be brought into the open. Here the critical problem is like that presented 
by any other major poet, including Shakespeare. 


Brents STIRLING 
University of Washington 


The Breaking of the Circle: Studies in the Effect of the “New Science” upon 
Seventeenth Century Poetry. By Maryorte Hore Nicorson. Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1950. Pp. xxii + 193. $3.00. 


The studies of Tillyard, Theodore Spencer, and Cassirer in Renaissance cos- 
mology, and particularly in the doctrine of correspondences between the 
macrocosm and the microcosm, have illuminated much that was obscure in 
Renaissance literature. Professor Marjorie Nicolson has added a chapter to this 
important subject: she has studied one element in the complex series of analogies 
between man and the universe—the Circle of Perfection—and she has shown 
how this ancient idea provided a staple circle image for seventeenth-century 
English poetry. 

Elizabethan cosmology, Miss Nicolson tells us, was “most often interpreted 
in terms of the circle—a circle that most Elizabethans actually believed existed 
in the perfect spheres of the planets, in the sphere of the globe, in the round 
head of man. This was more than analogy .. . it was truth. God had made 
all things in the universe, the world, and the body of man as nearly circular 
as grosser natures would allow.” The roots of this idea go back into antiquity, 
but it survived into the seventeenth century, when it was believed first as literally 
true and later as a metaphoric picture of the cosmos, until the double impact of 
mechanistic science and infinity theories withered it away entirely. Professor 
Nicolson traces the growth and then decline of the idea with great skill; only 
the question of whether the Renaissance viewed the idea as literal truth or 
analogy is somewhat confused by a shifting use of the term “metaphor.” On 
page xix we are told that while the twentieth century thinks of the universe in 
similes, Elizabethans thought of the world in metaphors. “The world was not 
like an animal; it was animate.” But later we are told that the idea tended to 
settle more and more into “metaphor” as the Renaissance wore on, i.e., into 
figurative rather than literal truth. This is, however, only a verbal discrepancy ; 
it does not damage Professor Nicolson’s main contention that, taken first as 
fact and later as analogy, the circle was a grand symbol of harmony and perfec- 
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tion, and a favorite figure in English poetry and prose throughout the seven- 
teenth century. 

Professor Nicolson culls examples of circle imagery based upon the doctrine 
of correspondences from Thomas Browne, from Burton, from Phineas Fletcher, 
from Milton, whose “Great Geometer” in Paradise Lost created the spheres of 
the world with a pair of golden compasses. The figure was adapted, in a lighter 
vein, to love poetry, by Herrick, Lord Herbert, Waller, and others, and satirized 
by Cleveland as “Love a la Euclid.” Tears—Crashaw’s “portable and com- 
pendious oceans”—were a persistent minor circle-figure of the century. Pro- 
fessor Nicolson quotes copiously from the poets both because she wishes to 
place the circle-image in its context and (as she confesses) because she still 
responds to the loveliness of the verses. 

Most of the quotations come from Donne, and in particular from the An- 
niversary poems. Professor Nicolson devotes a whole chapter to an analysis of 
these companion pieces. Her opinion of them is very high indeed: not only does 
she place them among the most powerful religious poetry of the century, but 
she sees them as a receptacle of old and new ideas whose incompatibility tor- 
mented the Jacobean mind. They show one response—a pessimistic one—to the 
growing awareness that the new science was breaking the Circle of Perfection. 
About a century later poets like Thomson and Young viewed the shattered 
circle with satisfaction, feeling that the new concepts of infinity liberated the 
mind. To an intelligent Jacobean like Donne, however, discoveries of new stars— 
of corruption above the moon—were only fresh evidence for the old belief in 
the corruptibility, death, and decay of the world. 

Professor Nicolson offers a new hypothesis about the Anniversaries: she be- 
lieves that the two spellings she and shee represent Donne's conscious attempt 
to separate references to the dead Elizabeth Drury (she) from references to a 
whole complex of virginity symbols: Astrea, the Virgin Mary, and Elizabeth 
the Queen, all identified by shee. The theory depends wholly on internal evidence. 
Professor Nicolson uses Grierson’s text, but she would have been more convinc- 
ing if she had collated the copies of the Anniversaries listed in Geoffrey 
Keynes’s bibliography. In any case, whatever Donne’s spelling practice, he cer- 
tainly intended Elizabeth Drury to stand for more than an obscure dead girl 
whom he had never seen, and Professor Nicolson’s reading of the work as a 
symbolic account of the triumph of faith over worldly pessim':m is very 
illuminating. 

Throughout the book Professor Nicolson maintains an easy balance between 
literary and intellectual history. Implicit everywhere is the assumption that it 
is necessary first to learn what the poets themselves believed before we pass 
judgment on their work. This is no novel approach to literature: what chiefly 
distinguishes it in this book is its lucid presentation, the ease with which Pro- 
fessor Nicolson moves from poetic image to the idea which animated it and back 
to image again. By reconstructing a somewhat neglected province of the in- 
tellectual past, Professor Nicolson enables us to hear with grezter clarity many 
of the minor strains, and one or two major notes, of seventeenth-century verse. 


SaMuEL I. Mintz 


City College of New York 
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Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth-Century Stage. By Emmett L. Avery. New 
York: Modern Language Association of America, Monograph Series XVIII, 
1951. Pp. viii + 226. 


Professor Avery has done a most thorough piece of work in collecting mate- 
rial about the performances of Congreve’s plays during the eighteenth century, 
and he has arranged this material in an intelligent and provocative way. Many 
facts emerge from the welter of his statistics, and some new ideas are suggested 
by them to a careful reader of his book. 

The basic concept is, of course, the change of taste which occurred in the 
eighteenth century from a rational to an idealistic approach to life and its prob- 
lems. Congreve shrewdly observed the society about him and neatly arranged 
characters typical of it in a pattern that would cause laughter and stimulate 
thought. In 1710 the author of The Tatler No. 193 could write that Congreve 
“knows men, which makes his plays reasonable entertainments”; but in 1748 
Edmund Burke, after admitting Congreve’s “lively wit, solid judgment, and 
rich invention,” remarks that he has “added such obscenity as none can, without 
the greatest danger to virtue, listen to. . . . Whoever examines his plays will 
find, that he not only copied the ill morals of his age, but approved them.” 

The moral condemnation of Congreve and other Restoration playwrights 
gained such a hold on theatrical audiences during the eighteenth century that 
Congreve’s plays, which grew in popularity until 1737-41, declined after that 
period in the proportionate number of their appearances on the stage. These 
four years between the Licensing Act and the debut of David Garrick as an 
actor mark the turning-point in Congreve’s popularity and indeed in the tone 
of the English stage. During the first forty years of the eighteenth century, the 
established dramatists dominated theatrical performances; during the last sixty 
years, as Professor Avery says, “the actor, not the play, was usually the center 
of attraction.” 


During the career of Garrick, who acted few roles in Congreve’s plays, the 
number of their representations fell off sharply, but there was a slight rise in 
them following Garrick’s retirement. This temporary revival of interest in 
Congreve’s works coincided with an effort to revise them in accordance with 
popular taste. The attempt to make them more decent and compact failed to 
satisfy the moralists, and the more discriminating felt that it sacrificed the salt 
of Congreve’s wit and his skill in dramatic construction without rewarding 
compensations. The change in society from an aristocratic to a bourgeois 
standard effectively killed the drawing power of Congreve’s plays and relegated 
them to the position of being theatrical curiosities, literary masterpieces of a 
bygone age. 

One of the most striking results of Professor Avery’s researches concerns the 
relative popularity of Congreve’s plays. His one tragedy, The Mourning Bride, 
gained its chief success in the latter part of the century, probably because of the 
appearances of Garrick as Osmyn and of Mrs. Siddons as Zara. Of the four 
comedies, Love for Love was the most popular, The Double Dealer the least so, 
throughout the century. Perhaps the most interesting point in all Professor _ 
Avery’s conclusions is that The Old Bachelor was more popular in the first 
half of the century than in the second; The Way of the World more popular in 
the second half than in the first. This phenomenon I am inclined to attribute 
to the greater decency, at least to the greater delicacy, of the latter play, a 
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point that has often not been noticed because of the difficulty of keeping clear 
in one’s mind the intricacies of its plot. 

It must be remembered that Congreve wrote The Way of the World after 
Jeremy Collier’s attack on the immorality of the Restoration stage, and although 
Congreve had answered that attack, he was by no means unaffected by it. It 
is significant that in The Way of the World none of the amorous intrigues are 
set in motion after the play has once commenced. Mrs. Fainall’s liaison with 
Mirabell has ended before the action of the play begins; Mrs. Marwood is 
Fainall’s mistress during the course of it, but the bond between them is deep 
enough for him to promise to marry her if he can secure a divorce from his wife. 
The situations in this play are not so improper as they are complicated, a fact 
which no doubt contributed to the comedy’s initial lack of success and perhaps 
to its comparative popularity during a period of increasing moral earnestness. 
Its abiding literary quality lies in the spirit of decency which is evoked indirectly 
by its humorous and critical picture of the ways of polite society, a picture so 
brilliant and subtle as to divulge its serious intention only after the most meticu- 
lous analysis. 

Henry Ten Eyck Perry 
University of Buffalo 


The English Romantic Poets: A Review of Research. Edited by THomas M. 
Raysor. New York: Modern Language Association of America, Revolving 
Fund Series, No. 16, 1950. Pp. 241. $2.85. 


The purpose of The English Romantic Poets is “to furnish help to the gradu- 
ate student as he begins the specialized study of the field. Such a student may 
be nearly overwhelmed by the great mass of research listed in the bibliographies, 
and often needs a guide to interpret values.” Every English scholar will recog- 
nize the pressing need for rationalization and evaluation of research, and this 
book fulfills its function admirably for the Romantics. Not only graduate stu- 
dents will be grateful to its authors. Its six essays—on the Romantic Movement 
and its five major poets—are all judicial, lucid, compact, sufficiently complete 
in reference, and balanced in comment. Each shows distinctly the point of view 
of its author, without sacrificing essential objectivity. There may be some 
danger that the judgments passed here will be taken by graduate students of the 
future for unassailable dogma, but that is the responsibility ultimately of the 
students. Professor Ernest Bernbaum writes, as is appropriate, upon the Roman- 
tic Movement and upon Wordsworth; Thomas M. Raysor and René Wellek 
share Coleridge; Byron is treated by Professor Samuel C. Chew; Bennett 
Weaver and Clarence D. Thorpe deal with Shelley and Keats. They achieve 
as a whole an impeccable performance. 

Their performance is so good, in fact, that having regard to the limits of the 
book I think no fair objection can be made to it. Having regard to the duties— 
and pleasures—of a reviewer, I shall make two unfair objections. First, despite 
the tremendous competence of Professors Raysor and Wellek on Coleridge— 
probably no two other scholars could equal it—it is regrettable that they present 
a single point of view. Both Raysor and Wellek are dubious of Coleridge’s 
philosophical attainments, and deny a significant relationship between his meta- 
physics and his literary criticism. Under favor, the opposite view is sufficiently 
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respectable and widely enough disseminated to deserve more notice. Second, 
The English Romantic Poets as a whole underplays the contemporary attack 
on Romanticism. Professor Bernbaum gives it most attention; Professor Thorpe 
on Keats has little need to mention it explicitly, since Keats has been largely 
immune from it. As a matter of policy it may be wisest to treat it as a passing 
aberration, and certainly overmuch controversy can darken counsel; but the 
twentieth-century reaction against Romantic theory and taste is too considerable 
to ignore. Professor Weaver concludes his essay on Shelley with an excellent 
summary statement: “It is in the field of criticism that advances are to be made 
—criticism dissociated from biography, going beyond the examination of sources, 
and, with the ability to imagine that which it knows, fixing its interest faith- 
fully upon the page which Shelley wrote” (p. 190). Such a criticism there is, 
but it is largely a destructive criticism made by outsiders, important enough so 
that a renewed Romantic criticism of Shelley will have to reckon with it in 
order to do its job. The result should be a strengthening, not the shattering, of 
Shelley’s reputation. 

Weaver’s conclusion about Shelley may well apply to the other great Roman- 
tics, with the possible exception of Keats. How much criticism is there in the 
vast scholarship of Wordsworth? Have we any poetics to cope with the Romantic 
long poem in Wordsworth, in Shelley, in Byron? The most prevalent current 
theory is devised for examining relatively brief lyrics, and is not applicable to 
Romantic poetry anyway. The field of Romantic criticism is still wide open. 


RicHarp Harter FOocLe 
Tulane University 


Languages of the U.S.S.R. By W. K. MattrHews. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. x + 179. $3.50. 


Professor Matthews is one of that talented group of young English scholars 
who before 1939 were teaching in the universities of countries which are now 
behind the iron curtain. His success and knowledge are well shown by his 
anthology of Latvian poetry, The Tricolour Sun. 

In this book he has compiled a brief synopsis and outline of all the languages 
in the Soviet Union, but he has omitted such languages as Finnish, Rumanian, 
Gypsy, etc., because they “have their focus of characterization outside the Soviet 
frontiers” (p. ix). It would require a specialist in each of the linguistic groups 
which he describes to criticize his choice of material and of sources, but on the 
whole he has listed the best of the modern literature with the exception of the 
Latvian Grammar by Professor J. D. Prince. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not point out more completely and 
consistently the Soviet policy toward languages, for the appendixes show clearly 
that the problem is very different from the ordinary conception, and the mere 
recital of facts indicates only a very confusing situation which is often passed 
over. It is surely a sign of democracy to print the speeches of Stalin in Yukadir 
(Odul) for 500 speakers or in Archi (North Caucasian) for 800 or Orok (Man- 
churian) for 160. Yet Matthews quotes the Minor Soviet Encyclopedia (p. 80) 
to show that in Crimean Tartar there is “a conflict between Tartar ‘nationalism’ 
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identified with ‘bourgeois’ opinion, and Russian ‘communism’” and indicates 
that there are many evidences of it. 

The figures show that in the U.S.S.R. there are only eleven languages spoken 
by more than one million people, while there are seven with under 1,000 speakers 
and nineteen with 5,000 or under. It is largely among these smaller groups 
which have not previously been written down that the Soviet language policy 
has had its chief positive effects, but it may well be doubted how long these 
languages will survive when taught in schools where Russian is the main 
language of instruction. Elsewhere the Soviet attempts to remodel the language, 
culture, and thinking of the people, as among the Ukrainians and many of the 
large Altaic groups, are promoting increased opposition. 

The author fails to emphasize the striking change in Soviet policy during the 
thirties and the forties manifested in the constant shifting from native scripts to 
Latin and then to Cyrillic in accordance with the political feelings of the 
Kremlin. Professor Raun, an Estonian, discusses this question with its implica- 
tions in the Ukrainian Quarterly, VI, 115 ff. 

On page 120 Matthews points out that the Soviet is “subtly expansionist in 
result, if not in purpose.” It is a typical British understatement. The whole 
book is a valuable guide to the linguistic situation in the Soviet Union, but to 
anyone who reads intelligently, it is a demonstration of Russian-Communist 
imperialism at its worst, and it is unfortunate that the author did not point this 
out by equating the various processes which he mentions again and again in 
dealing with individual groups. The full value and force of this book can too 
easily escape the reader for whom a knowledge of the material will be a revela- 
tion. With these reservations, Professor Matthews is to be congratulated for 
his zeal and energy in collecting and assorting this mass of material. 


Crarence A. MANNING 
Columbia University 


Die Neuere Deutsche Lyrik vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart. Von AvucGust 
Cross. Berlin, Bielefeld, Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag. (Sonderdruck aus: 
“Deutsche Philologie im AufriB,” hg. v. Pror. WoitrcaAnc STAMMLER.) Pp. 
113. DM 7.80. 


Eine befriedigende geschichtliche Darstellung der neueren deutschen Lyrik in 
ihrer Gesamtentwicklung fehlte bisher. Die Arbeiten von Witkop, Ermatinger 
u. a. beschrankten sich zumeist auf eine Aneinanderreihung von Dichtermono- 
graphien, und man war im ibrigen auf einige Studien lyrischer Einzelgattungen 
und auf Heuslers verswissenschaftliches Werk angewiesen. Professor Closs will 
ein Handbuch fiir Studierende liefern, das zur Einfiihrung und als Repeti- 
torium dienen soll. Gelungen ist die Auswahl des Wesentlichen, und die 
dichterische Feinsinnigkeit des Verfassers sowie seine griindliche Sachkenntnis 
bezeugen sich eindriicklich. Closs versucht alle methodologischen Einseitig- 
keiten zu vermeiden und der Gesamtheit des Materials nach Méglichkeit gerecht 
zu werden. Dadurch ist er den verswissenschaftlichen und gattungsgeschicht- 
lichen Arbeiten gegeniiber insofern im Nachteil, als die an sich verstandliche 
Absicht Geistesgeschichte, Biographie, Gattungsgeschichte, Werkanalyse, Mo- 
tivstudie und Verslehre zu verschmelzen streckenweise nur auf Kosten strenger 
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Systematik verwirklicht werden kann. So lauft das Werk zuweilen Gefahr sich 
in unvermittelte Apercus aufzuldsen. Angesichts der spezifischen padagogischen 
Erfordern und der Knappheit des verfiigbaren Raumes wird man diesen Mangel 
verstandlich, vielleicht sogar unvermeidlich finden. Die der dichterischen Ein- 
zelerscheinung gewidmete Charakterisierungskunst fiigt sich dem abstrakten 
Grundri8 nicht zwanglos ein. Die Treffsicherheit im Urteil und die Eindring- 
lichkeit der Darstellung sichern jedoch dem Werk seinen Platz. Besonders 
dankenswert sind die Kapitel tiber Gesellschaftslied und Barocklyrik und iiber 
die Lyrik der jiingsten Gegenwart, die offenbar aus eingehenden Forschungen 
des Verfassers hervorgingen. 
Franz René SOMMERFELD 

University of Washington 


Deutsche Philologie im AufriB: Unter Mitarbeit sahlreicher Fachgelehrter. 
Edited by Woircanc StamMier. Vol. I. Berlin/Bielefeld: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag, 1952. Pp. xvi + 1590. DM 49. 


This is a handbook which will be indispensable to all Germanists, philologists, 
literary historians, and critics for years to come. The whole work is to comprise 
three volumes, and it is to be completed by 1954-55. 

Such a scientific survey of up-to-date research in the field of Germanistic 
studies fills an urgent need. In his editorial “Vorwort” the distinguished editor 
maps out the detailed plan of the Aufri8 most lucidly; he does not aim at a 
collection of Forschungsberichte but at clear and succinct assessments of the 
problems concerned and at an objective review of methods and material arranged 
with scholarly selectiveness. In such a widely cast net of interests a certain 
amount of overlapping is unavoidable and even welcome. A special feature of 
the handbook is the stress laid on problems and items hitherto neglected or 
grossly under- or even overestimated. 

This method is of particular importance as regards the study of literary 
genres: cf. Section III: drama—lyrical poetry—epic—prose. Therefore, any 
critic who is out to find gaps in the historical development of these literary 
genres would misinterpret the intended research according to which the editor 
and his contributors from Germany and abroad set out to work. In the fore- 
ground stand the decisive (richtunggebende) developments of the movement or 
writer concerned, whilst an utmost catholicity of scientific approach and subject 
matter is observed. In this respect the AufriB is unique and differs from the 
usual handbook and lexicon which often only deals with definite themes of a 
circumscribed field of research; the Aufri8, however, not only deals with OHG, 
MHG, and modern German language and literature, poetics, paleography, etc. ; 
it also allots a generous space to comparative literature and wide foreign influ- 
ences. Above all we welcome No. D in Section III in which the writers them- 
selves speak to us about poetry (Holthusen), prose (Ude), drama (Bernt von 
Heiseler). Sections IV and V are to comprise Altertumskunde, Religionsge- 
schichte, Runen, Recht, Volkskunde, Brauchtum, etc. 

In the first volume before us, Section I is mainly devoted to language, poetics, 
and method of literary criticism with contributions by Weisgerber, Oppel, 
Dinning, Martini, Panzer, Bischoff; Section II deals with linguistics, “Sprach- 
philosophie,” and foreign response. It is obviously out of the question to touch 
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on all items represented in the above volume, and we therefore single out only a 
few characteristic and important contributions. 

Professor H. Oppel surveys the three spheres of interest in question: creative 
activity, the created work of art (poetry), the interpretation of poetry, etc., and 
at the same time reveals the pitfalls into which any one-sided biographical 
approach or merely textual interpretation (the study of poetry without reference 
to the poet) is apt to fall. He also reveals the dangers which lie in a purely 
aesthetic formalistic or purely philosophical attitude to creative writings. 

The main theme of Professor Oppel’s original research is dedicated to the 
relation of nature and science to art, and to the problem of values and inner 
form. The centre of his extremely suggestive studies lies in the belief that the 
so-called “Werkcharakter der Dichtung” is to be the subject matter of fruitful 
literary criticism, all the other questions (sources, influences, etc.) taking second 
place, as it is form in Schiller’s sense which “extinguishes” matter and which 
produces the realization of an inward law. 

In contrast to Professor Oppel’s well-balanced essay, Professor A. Langen’s 
fascinating section on “Deutsche Sprachgeschichte vom Barock bis zur Gegen- 
wart” (which contains most welcome and detailed research on colloquialism, 
epistolary style, fashionable words, archaism, etc.) seems to suffer from an 
unfortunate disproportion of its various paragraphs. The first chapter (on the 
seventeenth-century language), for instance, contains most concrete information 
about Heeressprache, Stutzerwesen, the language of the Mystics and Pietists 
and “Irrationalists,” Klopstock, and others. Such a work is unthinkable without 
the author’s truly extensive spadework and preliminary research, and in some 
cases the author fully satisfies this demand. There is, however, some glaring 
unevenness in the presentation of certain material, particularly in regard to 
Raabe and Storm, and above all Rilke and Stefan George—these chapters are 
rather thin and disappointing. Moreover, it is a pity that in the bibliography 
(which is relatively long) foreign literary research is often either consciously 
or unconsciously ignored; thus the impression of lopsidedness is, alas, empha- 
sized in a work which otherwise contains most fruitful research on the problems 
in question. 

Professor Fritz Martini’s “Poetik” is a distinguished contribution and most 
worthy of the Aufri8. Free from any dogmatism, the author seeks to interpret 
formal values which are revealed by an exact analysis and understanding of the 
inward form of a work of art. The expression in each case must obey a law 
“inherent” in the latter. But Professor Martini frankly admits that the ultimate 
secret of a poetic work cannot be fathomed and must remain a mystery to us. 

The author’s insistence on “gestaltete Sprache” betrays a subtle appreciation 
of the poet’s creative impulse and of the range of problems involved. Professor 
Martini’s method is exemplary; it is not a priori or deductive, but inductive. He 
shows how the tension between absolute pattern and individual organic form 
decisively shapes the character of a work of art. 

In Section II of his “Poetik” Professor Martini surveys the science and the 
terminology of “Poetics” from the days of Aristotle, Dilthey, Walzel, etc., up 
to Petsch, the author’s own revered teacher whose publications on poetic genres 
and formal types in their historical development gave a tremendous stimulus to 
future research. 

Section III refers to methods of approach to our own time. Poetics (i.e., 
systematization of poetic forms and of poetry) itself must, according to him, 
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always be considered in relationship to the historical and spiritual changes around 
and in us. Professor Martini’s searching views reject any piecemeal judgement 
and continually refer the interpretation of a single work of art in the poet’s 
development back to the inward law of expression of the latter’s entire creative 
activity which must be rooted in tradition. Thus the three aspects of approach, 
Einselinterpretation, Ubergeordnete Gesetslichkeit der Formensprache im Ge- 
samtwerk, and Zeitpoetik are seen in unique relationship. Linguistic and stylistic 
elements, flores rhetoricales, etc., are therefore not a system of easily inter- 
changeable, stereotyped expressions; they are integral symbols of the inner life 
of a work of art. 

Last not least, there is Dr. Franz Thierfelder’s most valuable study of 
“Deutsche Sprache im Ausland.” Nobody, we believe, is better equipped to 
review the whole field in question than the eminent General Secretary of the 
Institut fiir Auslandsbeziehungen, whose power of judgement and rare insight 
into the history of the tragic ups and downs in the recognition or rejection of 
Luther’s and Goethe’s language are revealed in truly exciting chapters. As to 
completeness and thoroughness there is nothing to compare with this detailed 
survey up to the second world war. 

A. Cross 
University of Bristol 


Briefe an Milena. Von Franz Karxa. Herausgegeben und mit einem Nachwort 
versehen von Witty Haas. New York: Schocken Books, 1952. Pp. 287. 


“He lived with such a tremendous intensity that he died a thousand deaths 
during his lifetime,” Dora Dymant said about Kafka, and it is the picture of 
such a man, pouring his life’s blood into daily letters to the woman he thought 
he loved, which emerges from the correspondence of Franz Kafka with Milena 
Jesenska. The existence of this love affair had long been known through a brief 
allusion to it by Max Brod and through numerous references to “M” in Kafka’s 
diaries of the year 1921 and the following years. Willy Haas, who edited the 
letters, supplies some of the details in an epilogue. The intense correspondence 
(both wrote daily letters and frequently several times daily) was punctuated by 
two meetings, one in Vienna in June that lasted for four days and a later one in 
Gmiinden that encompassed a few hours and was apparently highly unsuccessful. 

Throughout the letters Kafka manifests a great reluctance toward personal 
meetings and seems almost to invent obstacles to prevent them. But through the 
medium of his pen he can pour out his love for her and often finds moving ex- 
pressions: “I love you as the sea loves a tiny pebble on its bottom, that is how 
my love rushes over you.” Although some of the early letters show their happi- 
ness and a certain measure of optimism, they soon turn to complete despair, 
certain of the fact that their love has no future. 

But a more interesting aspect than the ephemeral relationship itself is the 
further light the letters cast upon Kafka, the man. As in the diaries, he stands 
revealed as an extraordinarily sensitive human being, tormented by a thousand 
furies (many of his own invention), assailed by innumerable doubts as to his 
validity as a man and an artist, painfully conscious of his belonging to a race 
for whose imagined characteristics he frequently professes contempt, wracked by 
physical pains and sleeplessness that are but outward signs of an inner restless- 
ness that bespeaks the approaching end. 
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One word that recurs in practically every one of these letters is Angst. It is 
the fear of K. and Josef K. which makes him “afraid to take a single step on 
this earth which is ful! of snares.” But Kafka almost never accuses the world 
of setting traps for him (which involve him in unceasing difficulties with officials, 
railroad schedules, passports, customs, and the like, about which he writes to 
Milena with delightful humor) but is conscious of “the inner conspiracy” which 
paralyzes his wings before he dares stir. 

Although there is little in this book which will be new to the Kafka reader, 
he writes to this friend of his soul in candid terms which are rivaled only by the 
diaries. The partly psychosomatic character of his sickness is recognized by 
him when he declares: “The diseased lungs are only a manifestation of the mental 
disease which is rising over its banks.” But he also finds much sweetness in 
being sick and toward the end obviously is becoming more reconciled to death. 

There are many smaller aspects which make this collection highly worthwhile 
reading. He shows a fine knowledge of children at one point, exhibits great 
self-consciousness because of his meagerness, and shows great admiration for 
Werfel because he is so pleasantly plump (but also because he has just read 
Spiegelmensch). 

Willy Haas deserves much credit for the intelligent and thorough editing of 
these letters which, apart from the fact that a good many of the principals in 
this drama are still alive, was rendered more difficult through the fact that most 
of the letters are undated. The Kafka scholar and the ordinary Kafka reader 
will be most grateful for a further revelation and contribution to the stature of 
this highly equivocal man who writes of himself: “I am filthy, Milena, tremen- 
dously filthy. No one sings with so pure a voice as they who reside in the 
deepest hell; what we consider the singing of angels is actually their singing.” 


Frank D. HimscHpacn 
Yale University 


German Studies Presented to Leonard Ashley Willoughby by Pupils, Colleagues 
and Friends on his Retirement. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. xii + 249. 
£2. 2s. 

Fifty Years with Goethe, 1901-1951. Collected Studies by A. R. Houtrevp. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1953. Pp. xiii + 400. $5.00. 


These two volumes in honor of the respective deans of Goethe scholarship in 
England and the United States deserve a place in every good library and a far 
more adequate discussion than our pages allow to Festschriften. The former is, 
as the title indicates, a collection of sixteen contributions by well-known British 
scholars who wish in this way to attest their admiration for the scholar and 
their fondness for the man. The latter is a collection of Dr. Hohlfeld’s “Faust 
Studies,” “Criticism and Research,” and “Lectures and Addresses,” as the three 
parts are entitled, and consists of seventeen different contributions of which one 
appears for the first time, five have undergone either major or minor revision or 
expansion, and the remainder are reprints. Again, it was friends and former 
students who supplied the initiative for manufacture and editing, while Hohl- 
feld’s own unflagging devotion to scholarship, despite the failure of his eyesight, 
provided the necessary cooperation. 
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The world is richer for the example of these two outstanding scholars—above 
all, perhaps, for their example as teachers and men. 
Curtis C. D. Van 
University of Washington 


English Literature in Germany. By Lawrence Marspven Price. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
Vol. 37, 1953. Pp. viii + 548. Paper, $5.00; cloth, $6.00. 


The third version of Price’s survey and bibliography of English-German 
literary influences is preceded in the California series by a Festschrift in his 
honor (Vol. 36, 1952), containing contributions by colleagues and former stu- 
dents. Either volume alone would stand as a fitting acknowledgment of Price’s 
scholarship. The combination of the two—a monument of his own industry and 
a warm tribute from others—forms a rare accolade to Price upon his entering the 
rank of professor emeritus. The honor extends also to Mary Bell Price, who is 
named in the Festschrift as the “co-author of all Price’s publications, whether 
or not so designated on the title page,” and to whom English Literature in 
Germany is dedicated. 

The principal task of the present volume has been to bring up to date The 
Reception of English Literature in Germany (1932). As Price remarks in the 
introduction, four hundred new items added to the bibliography give some idea 
of the activity of investigators in the last twenty years. In his words, “New 
connections have been established and statements, formerly accepted as facts, 
have required reéxamination, reformulation, or retraction.” The chief revisions 
are in the chapters dealing with the English comedians, Shakespeare in Germany, 
middle-class drama, the Victorian novel, and English-American influences in the 
first half of the present century. Of particular interest is Price’s modification of 
the Hohlfeld-Wisconsin theory, which defines waves of general interest, to 
apply to his own topic, namely, influences (pp. 49 f.). 

A page-by-page comparison of this volume with the Reception reveals a 
general tightening of style and subject matter. Explanatory summaries or com- 
ments are sometimes omitted, discursive remarks are often left out, and material 
formerly in footnotes is occasionally incorporated into the text. In general, 
statements are more definite and vigorous here than they were in the Reception. 
The text now takes up 380 pages, as compared with 443 pages in the earlier 
book. To be sure, the type line is longer and there are more lines to the page, 
but the figures above will still indicate that Price has told more, and has told it 
more succinctly, than before. 

The bibliography of 1,630 items (compared with 1,180 for the Reception) is 
of the Prices’ usual high quality. This section was closed in January, 1953, 
which allowed inclusion of several late items. Unfortunately such inclusions 
altered the final numbering of three items mentioned in the introduction. Cor- 
rectly they should read: Freden [132], Baseke [95], and Stahl [670]. 

This is the final version of Price’s study. Price foresees further progress lying 
in the direction of such studies as those of van Tieghem, Ermatinger, and 
Hazard, and therefore notes without regret that his book is already antiquated. 
Nevertheless there is every reason to believe that the next twenty years will see 
another increase of four hundred studies, and it is certain that English Literature 
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in Germany will remain the basic and fundamental reference text for everyone 
who occupies himself with the field. 

Ricnarp F. Wikre 
University of Washington 


Etude des Bacchanales ou le folastrissime voyage d’'Hercueil fait l'an 1549, par 
Ronsard. By Anpré Descuine. Genéve: Librairie Droz, 1953. Pp. 384. 


In the present volume, which is a welcome successor to M. Desguine’s work 
on Arcueil et les poétes du XVI¢ siécle (Paris: Champion, 1950), lovers of 
Ronsard, and all those to whom the French Renaissance is a period of special 
interest, are offered a sumptuous gift the like of which they can hardly expect 
soon to receive again. We owe this work to a set of fortunate circumstances: 
that the author lives in the town of Arcueil-Cachan, the scene of the famous 
excursion; that he is an accomplished ronsardisant, thoroughly acquainted with 
the literature of and on the Vendomois; and that, in a work that is so evidently a 
labor of love, he sought, in a single gesture, to honor both the national poet and 
the interesting town which is his home. 

The work is divided into seven sections: a preliminary study by way of intro- 
duction; the text of the princeps edition of the Bacchanales, later known as the 
Voyage d’Hercueil’; the commentary; the variants; the text of certain imita- 
tions of the Bacchanales ; the bibliography ; and the reproduction by photogravure 
of the original (1552) text of the poem. Preceding the étude préliminaire is a 
good preface by the late Henri Chamard, which must have been among the last 
of the great scholar’s writings, and all the more precious on that account, while 
the étude itself begins with a valuable letter from Paul Laumonier to the author, 
warmly justifying the choice of the original text in preference to those of the 
collective editions. Add to this the fact that the work in progress was known to, 
and encouraged by, Pierre de Nolhac, and it is clear that it could not have been 
produced under more distinguished auspices or with more solid guarantees of 
the seriousness of its contribution to French Renaissance studies. The hopes 
that its sponsors must have entertained for its success have been fully realized, 
and not least, those of A. P. Lemercier, author of the study of the literary and 
moral aspects of the poetry of Vauquelin de la Fresnaye (1887), who provided 
the original inspiration for the present work. 

“Chaque strophe appellera la suivanie,” says M. Desguine (p. 98) in describing 
the skillful construction of the Voyage. The same might be said of the organiza- 
tion of the introductory sections of his book, which bring out the natura! order 
inherent in the subject matter. Thus, after noting the superiority, for his purposes, 
of the 1552 text, the manner of its establishment, and the principles that guided 


1 The text is based on photographic reproductions of the copies of the Amours 
of 1552 in the Bibliothéque Municipale d'Orléans (D. 1505) and in the British 
Museum (C. 57. A. 31 [1]). M. Desguine’s presentation of the text is as close 
to perfection as it is possible to come. Apart from a very occasional accent not 
present in the original edition, the only inadvertence is the reading Laissons 
instead of Laisson in line 151. My own collation was based on the copy of the 
Amours of 1552 in the Paul Laumonier Library, which forms part of the Renais- 
sance section of the Wilbur Cross Library of the University of Connecticut. 
This copy is imperfect in a number of important respects, but the pages on which 
the Bacchanales appear (214-36) are intact. Of the rare musical supplement 
only signatures A and B are present. 
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him in writing his abundant commentary, the author discusses the period and the 
circumstances in which the poem was written; the state of mind of Ronsard and 
his friends in the year 1549 (it might be called poetic humanism) ; the various 
Hellenic influences that particularly drew him to the Bacchic theme; and how 
these, and the deep obligations of the poet to the literary traditions of his own 
and other ¢ountries, converged to make his treatment of this theme at once 
inevitable and extraordinarily rich in assimilated poetic experience. Finally, 
there is a brief analysis of the structure of the poem; a good discussion of its 
versification, and of the fortune in French and in other literatures of the strophic 
form adopted by Ronsard; remarks on the originality of the poem, which wears 
its many debts so lightly because they were fused anew by the personality of 
Ronsard; and on the great importance of the Voyage d’Hercueil as a document 
in literary history. 

The heart of this étude préliminaire is, of course, the examination of the 
Bacchic theme, an examination which extends beyond the limits of the composi- 
tion that is nominally under discussion, to a number of other poems in which 
Ronsard exalts the god of wine: “Chant de folie 4 Bacchus,” “Dithyrambes a la 
pompe du bouc de Jodelle,” “Hinne de Bacus.” M. Desguine’s introduction and 
commentary, studied in conjunction with the text of Ronsard, constitute a fluent 
encyclopedia of the vine and things vinous in France, in all of their relationships 
with classical and Gallic traditions, with their survival in the Middle Ages, with 
the immediate literary situation in France and in other European countries. The 
dithyramb, Bacchus, and the names under which his divinity was adored, the 
Dionysian festivals, the nature of the enthusiasm that seized upon the worshipers 
of the vine, the incidence in France and elsewhere of the Bacchic literature of 
Greece and Rome—all of these and many other related subjects are treated with 
a thoroughness (or opulence, rather) that should satisfy both the soberest and 
most bibulous of scholars. 


M. Desguine has, indeed, spared no pains to make his book complete in every 
essential detail. The bibliographical preparation is excellent—witness, among 
many examples that might be offered, the wealth of information on Ronsard’s 
orthography (p. 22, n. 6), on the interpretation of the Bacchae of Euripides 
(p. 34, n. 38), on the debt of Ronsard to Marot and Lemaire (p. 53, n. 86), on 
Cassandre Salviati (p. 242, n. 381); the reproduction of the variants attains a 
degree of completeness such as no critical edition of the works of Ronsard could 
attempt to emulate; the presentation in extenso of texts analogous to the 
Bacchanales, by contemporaries and successors of the poet, contributes greatly 
toward placing Ronsard’s work in good perspective. 

Particularly interesting are the remarks on Ronsard’s literary debts to his 
precursors (pp. 45-71) and especially his tendency to “rejoindre Marot.” In 
this connection there is a definition of marotisme which it would be hard to 
surpass: “mélange si particulier de grace naturelle et d’esprit, d’ironie et 
d’émotion” (p. 49). One is somewhat less inclined to believe that this constitutes 
“en somme, l’essence de la poésie proprement francaise,” while recognizing that 
much of the greatest French poetry is unimaginable without these qualities. 

There is a great deal of truth in the author’s assertion that Ronsard and his 
companions of Coqueret “se contraignaient 4 imiter les Anciens, au risque de 
tuer leur génie propre”; that they saw reality “Aa travers les auteurs grecs et 
latins.” But given the circumstances in which French poetry found itself at the 


time of the emergence of the Pléiade, it would have been a miracle had this 
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group been endowed with an intellectual independence, vis-a-vis the literature 
of antiquity, equal to its enthusiasm. Again, while M. Desguine evaluates soberly 
certain excesses of Ronsard’s Hellenic erudition, he is possibly less just in his 
estimate of Ronsard’s aesthetic debt to the authors of Greece and Rome: “Le 
meilleur Ronsard fut toujours celui qui ne dut rien a Pindare, rien a I’Italie, 
ancienne ou moderne .. .” (p. 50). Is it possible to reconcile this position with 
the eminently correct observation about “Mignonne allons voir si la rose,” that 
it contains “pas une image . . . pas un vocable ne pouvant se justifier par les 
lectures de l’auteur” (p. 99)? 


But these are matters of very little moment when measured against the 
numerous merits of M. Desguine’s book. It will find a place in the libraries of 
every graduate school, and on the shelves of every student of the French 
Renaissance. It ought, indeed, to appeal to an even vaster audience, to every 
lover of Bacchus and the vine. For one may say of this book, in an Eastern 
phrase, what the Psalmist said of the fruit that Bacchus brought with him from 
the East—it maketh glad the heart of man. 


IstporE SILVER 
University of Connecticut 


Ronsard, poéte de l'amour. Livre premier: Cassandre. By Fernanp Desonay. 
Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, Publications de l’Académie Royale de langue 
et de littérature francaises de Belgique, 1952. Pp. 281. 


In many respects, M. Desonay’s Ronsard, poéte de l'amour may be said to 
inaugurate a new era of Ronsard studies. The patient and thorough research 
of Laumonier, Longnon, Champion, Chamard, Raymond, Lebégue, and many 
others, has left little to be done in regard to biography, sources, and influences. 
The preparation of the critical edition, which on its completion will represent 
almost half a century of effort on the part of Laumonier and Isidore Silver, is 
a monument of patient erudition. But M. Desonay finds that there is still signifi- 
cant work to be done on the “Prince of Poets.” 

He states his purpose clearly. “Ce qui nous intéresse, nous personnellement, 
cest la réaction poétique de Ronsard amoureux de Cassandre, amoureux tout 
au moins de l’amour qu’il avait pour Cassandre” (p. 7). He tries to trace the 
development of Ronsard’s lyricism rather than evaluate his evolution as a 
“polisseur de vers.” He is interested primarily in “l'histoire d’un poéte de 
l'amour a qui les branles successifs de l’inspiration passionnelle fournissent le 
prétexte plus encore que la mati¢re a la plus étonnante carri¢re de lyrique 
rebondissant” (p. 8). He will approach the poet from a point of view which is 
closer to psychology and aesthetics than to literary history. 

An introductory chapter carries the reader to the “Sites Vendomois” of 
Ronsard’s early years. “Il faut aimer, goiter un poéte tel que Ronsard dans son 
air naturel,” he remarks (p. 11). In these well-informed pages he transports 
the reader to La Possoniére and sets the stage for the later chapters of his book. 

Literary historians of previous generations have raised many questions con- 
cerning Ronsard’s poetic temperament. Is he a Platonist or a Petrarchian? Is 
he sincere in his love of Cassandre? Is he “Baroque”? M. Desonay’s “Ronsard 
vert galant” addresses itself to these and many other questions, and arrives at 
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several convincing conclusions. The poét’s borrowings from Petrarch and 
others does not alter the fact that his very first poem, “Des beautez qu'il voudroit 
en s’amie,” places him “parmi les tenants de l'amour bas” (p. 30), that this 
“amour de la chair” runs throughout his work but is especially vigorous during 
the period of the Amours de Cassandre, that Ronsard is “amoureux de son 
sentiment de l'amour” (p. 42). As to the “Baroque” element, M. Marcel Ray- 
mond places it in the latter half of the poet’s poetic career, while M. Desonay 
finds it in the early poems. This reviewer feels that the idea of “Baroque” has 
served to obscure rather than to illuminate literary criticism, and would not 
regret its being dropped entirely from the vocabulary of the critic and the literary 
historian. 

One is impressed throughout by the brilliance of M. Desonay’s analysis, 
especially in the chapters which make up the central portion of his volume. His 
examination of the Amours of 1552 leads him to see Cassandre at this period as 
representing for the poet a “tremplin vers ‘le mont natal’ ot tiennent leurs écoles 
les Muses du Parnasse” (p. 70). Especially convincing is his analysis of the 
aesthetics of Ronsard’s poetic composition: “Avec Ronsard, c’est la musique 
méme du sonnet qui s’efforce de représenter les mouvements de la passion” (p. 
77). Here M. Desonay reaches a degree of high and satisfying originality of 
which the reviewer can give no adequate account. He finds that allusions to 
Greco-Roman antiquity are fewer than one would expect. He finds that for 
Ronsard movement and lyricism are practically synonymous. In analyzing the 
Petrarchian element in the Amours of 1552 he is most impressed by “le théme 
de l’obsession vaine, du mirage amoureux” (p. 93). The poet is essentially 
Petrarchian in his attitude towards Nature: “Ronsard s’en sert comme d’autant 
de caisses de résonance; mais c’est de son propre cceur que vient le son” (p. 99). 
He demonstrates also that there is a continuation of the earlier “gauloiserie,” 
and that the traditional interpretation of “néo-pétrarquisme éthéré” betrays the 
text of many of the sonnets. Much the same may be said of M. Desonay’s findings 
in the Amours and Odes of 1553 and in other publications up to 1555: less 
pedantry; recurrence at times of the poet’s continued interest in physical love, 
and his tendency to “arrondir” feminine traits (p. 188) ; continued use of Nature 
as a “climat poétique” (pp. 156, 197). Especially interesting is his observation 
of the poet’s “progression dans le mouvement de ce lyrisme torrentueux qui 
tend, de plus en plus, 4 faire du sonnet une seule phrase musicale” (p. 160). 

M. Desonay agrees with the late Paul Laumonier in assigning Ronsard’s 
abandonment of Cassandre to the year 1555. He considers the sonnets of 1552- 
1553 to be “le bouquet le plus authentiquement parfumé des premiéres amours 
dont rende témoignage le grand Pan de la Renaissance” (p. 212). Moreover, 
his examination of the poet’s revisions in the collective editions of 1560, 1571, 
1578, 1584, and later has produced one of the most interesting chapters of his 
study, with two observations which are of primary importance. In preparing 
the 1584 edition, which was intended for posterity, Ronsard removed from the 
Amours de Cassandre quite a few of the sonnets which reveal his carnal passion 
but did not go so far as Claude Binet and Jean Galland in the posthumous 
edition of 1587. Even more striking, however, is the fact that with only one 
exception he took out the sonnets previously written to her in alexandrines, 
and added to her collection some written in decasyllabic verse which had previ- 
ously been offered to others. To M. Desonay this is a clear indication that 
“Ronsard musicien entendait administrer la preuve que ces décasyllabes pleins 
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de ferveur des Amours de 1552 et 1553 étaient, selon son oreille tout autant que 
selon son cceur, en vérité ‘proprement nez pour les amours’” (p. 232). 

The second important revelation concerning Ronsard’s revisions results from 
a well-documented study of numerous details having to do with the lyricism 
of his expression. Here M. Desonay fortifies his conviction that the true lyricism 
of Ronsard is to be found in the first versions. In the later editions “Nous 
cherchions le vates habité par le dieu: Nous trouvons le faber” (p. 234). There 
is a gain in technical precision; there is a loss in spontaneity, movement, and 
music. Contrary to most of the Ronsard scholars of our generation, M. Desonay 
feels that the poet’s revisions accomplished more harm than good. 

In three appendixes M. Desonay presents a thorough account of the treat- 
ment which Ronsard’s compositions received from contemporary musicians. 
Here, as in the notes assembled at the end of the chapters, his documentation is 
thorough and sure. 

M. Desonay’s study detracts nothing from the distinction of previous genera- 
tions of Ronsard scholars. The literary historians, the “sourciers,” and those 
who patiently assembled the critical edition have laid the foundations for further 
study of the text itself. A study such as that undertaken by M. Desonay requires 
a keen aesthetic sense, profound erudition, and the ability to read the text without 
allowing one’s erudition to get in his way. M. Desonay possesses all these 
qualities to an eminent degree. He has promised two more volumes devoted to 
the Amours of Marie and of Héléne. There is little doubt that these studies will 
entitle him to a high place among interpreters of Ronsard’s poetic genius. 


SamueL F. Witt 
Indiana University 


Pierre de Ronsard: Le Second Livre des Amours. Critical edition by ALEXANDRE 
Micna. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz; Lille: Librairie Giard, Textes littéraires 
francais, 1951. Pp. Ixvii + 226. 


This edition of the Second Livre des Amours, known familiarly as the “Amours 
de Marie,” is based on the text of the fifth collective edition of the Cuvres 
(1578). The 163 poems printed here include the Second Livre (119 poems plus 
the introductory “Elégie 4 son livre”) and an appendix of forty-three poems 
made up of the pieces from the Continuation des Amours (1555), the Nouvelle 
Continuation (1556), and others which had formed a part of the collection before 
1578 and which Ronsard eliminated in that year. A critical apparatus is provided 
for all the poems. 

Most of these poems have already appeared in the Laumonier critical edition 
of the Ciuvres. Those which have not (Sonnet CI and the sequence “Sur la 
mort de Marie,” CIV-CXIX, first published in 1578) undoubtedly will appear 
as the remaining volumes of the Laumonier edition are published. The differ- 
ences between the Laumonier and the Micha editions are largely those of basic 
text and arrangement. Laumonier reproduces the original text of each poem 
in the chronological order of first publication with variants from subsequent 
editions. Micha gives the 1578 version of the texts in the order in which they 
appeared in the Second Livre of that year with variants from earlier and later 
editions. The variants are the same in both editions. M. Micha’s explanatory 
notes generally duplicate those of Laumonier and seem in a number of instances 
checked to be less full. The special value of the Micha edition is to those stu- 
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dents of Ronsard who are interested in the poet’s intellectual and aesthetic 
development, making it possible for them to set side by side the earlier and the 
later versions and arrangements of the same texts. It is also of value to the 
general, but critical, reader who desires an authoritative and well-informed 
edition of one of the most delightful collections of Renaissance amorous poetry. 

M. Micha begins his edition with an introduction in which he discusses various 
topics and problems connected with the “Amours de Marie.” He agrees with 
Laumonier that Sinope should not be identified with Cassandre or Mlle de 
Limeuil, but he is more willing than Laumonier to admit that she may have 
been Marie de Bourgueil herself. He accepts Sorg’s thesis that a large part of 
the “Mort de Marie” was written for Henri III, whose young mistress Marie de 
Cléves had recently died (1574), but he thinks that Sorg has gone too far in 
ascribing fourteen of the sixteen poems to the royal command. Micha suggests 
the hypothesis that Ronsard wrote the poems for Marie de Cléves with Marie 
de Bourgueil in mind as more likely than Sorg’s suggestion that the poet altered 
the poems for the royal mistress to make them applicable to his own Marie: 
“mais le visage de la jeune marquise défunte aura fait surgir d’un oubli relatif 
celui de l’autre morte, du méme age, du méme prénom. Ronsard est sincére: 
Marie vient de revivre, et elle vient de mourir, mais il profite de sa mort, vue a 
travers celle de Marie de Cléves, et d’autant plus volontiers que cette passagére 
résurrection va lui permettre de rivaliser une fois de plus avec Pétrarque. Ainsi 
s’explique 4 la fois et la sincérité du ton et le rdle qu’il assume a la demande du 
roi” (p. xvii). Micha then considers the unity of the collection, the “style bas,” 
the sources, the versification and strophic forms, and the originality of the 
poems. Another section traces in detail the formation of the 1578 collection 
beginning with the earlier Continuation and Nouvelle Continuation, and the 
successive additions, eliminations, and redistributions which resulted in the text 
of 1578. 


A. E. Creore 
University of Washington 


Racine et la Gréce. By R. C. Knicut. Paris: Boivin et Cie., Editions contem- 
poraines, Etudes de littérature étrangére et comparée, 1951. Pp. 467. 


It seems strange that a subject so intimately connected with Racine can still 
be profitably investigated today, but it is a fact that only in the last thirty years 
has there been a significant revival of interest in Racine and antiquity. The major 
part of nineteenth-century criticism, anxious to show that Racine was a man of 
his own time, spent its energy in tracing contemporary influence on his work. 

Professor Knight has divided his book into three parts, examining in the first 
the level of Greek studies in the seventeenth century, in the second, Racine’s 
knowledge of Greece as revealed by his annotations and remarks on Greek 
authors, and in the third (against the background of the other two), the Greek 
influence in Racine’s theater. The thoughtful and well-balanced conclusions 
reached for the first two parts are that the seventeenth century had but a super- 
ficial knowledge of Greek culture and that Racine, within certain limits, emerges 
as the best Hellenist between the Renaissance and Fénelon. In his third part, 
Professor Knight makes no attempt to rival the originality of Mesnard, H. 
Carrington Lancaster, and others in their investigation of Racine’s sources, 
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contenting himself with resolving contradictions, settling controversies, and 
concluding that in Racine’s theater French and Latin sources outnumber the 
Greek. Perhaps he might have given more weight to what he himself has called 
the “subconscious influences” (p. 410), for while Racine’s “aesthetic evolution” 
and the genesis of each play’s structure are clearly indicated, the analysis of 
psychological creation and of style texture yields rather disappointing results. 
Originality is still possible in Racine studies only if the researcher takes the 
sources (which by now are practically all known), whether French, Latin, or 
Greek, and shows how from their fusion arose what Maurice Rat has called le 
miracle racinien. 
Atvin Eustis 

University of California 


Stendhal et Helvétius: Les Sources de la philosophie de Stendhal. By Jures C. 
Aucratore. Genéve: Librairie Droz, 1952. Pp. vi + 301. 


“Dans tous les genres,” writes the author of this scholarly work, “Stendhal 
est philosophe et psychologue avant tout.” Moreover, in his critical as in his 
imaginative writings, “ce sont toujours les mémes idées qu'il met a contribution.” 
The merit of the present study is to have demonstrated that Stendhal’s ideas 
derived mainly from Helvétius and not, as many have supposed, from the 
Idéologues, although they, as well as later writers, supplied him with supple- 
mentary notions. But it was Helvétius who confirmed an existing bent in the 
young Stendhal and systematized his materialism. In Chapters I-VI we follow 
his study of and reflections on Helvétius from 1802 to 1814; in Chapters VII- 
XIII, the author shows Stendhal applying Helvétius’ doctrines between 1814 
and 1830. Thus in Chapter VIII we see how the notion of duty in Octave de 
Malivert and Julien Sorel—a very strange notion which has puzzled critics— 
“est une conséquence que Stendhal tire des remarques d’Helvétius sur I’intérét 
personnel” (p. 180). In Chapters X to XII we read how the conception of life 
and character in Le Rouge et le noir illustrates Helvétius’ doctrines regarding 
government, manners, and education, and especially his theory of the passions— 
of the love of power, of the part played in life by the dread of “ennui”—and also 
the theory of the sublime contained in the book De l’Homme. “C'est en partie 
& Helvétius que Stendhal doit son admiration pour la force” (p. 220). 

Once we have grasped the significance of Helvétius’ theories regarding the 
growth of intelligence as an affair of education and passion (in which, however, 
chance plays a part), we have come nearer to understanding Stendhal’s doctrine 
of man and also his aesthetic notions. And this throws light on his romanticism. 
It has been customary, and not entirely erroneous, to associate this “romanti- 
cisme” with the “romanticismo” of the Italian liberals. But it seems that much 
of it arose from the contact of his temperament with that of “le sage de Voré.” 
“Helvétius préfére la conduite peu sage des hommes passionnés au bon sens de 
l'homme froid, car les passions qui transforment les hommes en étres d’exception 
sont aussi la cause de leurs écarts” (p. 238). 

The author believes there was nothing of the fanatic in Stendhal. “Tout ce 
qu’on peut lui reprocher, c’est d’avoir refusé de reconnaitre dans l'homme un 
coté mystique et méme spirituel, et d’avoir nié la sincérité de ceux qui ont le 
sentiment religieux.” If this was not fanaticism, it was—in a contemporary of 
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Creuzer and Constant—very strange blindness. How far such limitations were 
due to Helvétius is hard to know. An attachment to “cette vivace et coriace 
philosophie dite sensualiste,” which Sainte-Beuve declared to be his own “fond 
véritable,” did not exclude a sensitive appreciation of other things. Again, 
Stendhal’s not seeing that descriptive writing, in a Senancour for example—or 
a Wordsworth—“a cela de particulier que les résultats en appartiennent a la 
connaissance du cceur humain,” goes to explain why some of his admirers find 
him a little dry. 
A. Lytton SELts 

Indiana University 
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Kaufman, Helen Andrews (editor). Self-Interest, by Nicold Secchi. Translated 
by William Reymes. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxix + 106. $2.00. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. Men and Supermen: The Shavian Portrait Gallery. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. x + 321. $5.00. 

Prouty, Charles Tyler. The Contention and Shakespeare’s 2 Henry VI: A 
Comparative Study. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 157. $4.00. 

Texas, University of. Studies in English, Vol. XXXII. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1953. Pp. 162. 

Ward, William S. (compiler). Index and Finding List of Serials Published in 
the British Isles, 1789-1832, Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1953. 
Pp. xv + 180. $6.00. t 

Wiley, Paul L. Conrad’s Measure of Man. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1954. Pp. 227. $3.85. 

Wilson, John Dover (editor). Richard III. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1954. Pp. lxiii + 280. $2.75. 


GERMAN 


Deutscher Geist: Ein Lesebuch aus zwei Jahrhunderten. 2 vols. Berlin und 
Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1953. 

Gunkel, Dr. R. Georg Biichner und der Dandysmus. Utrecht: Drukkerij en 
Uitgeversmij., Studia Litteraria Rheno-Traiectina, II, 1953. Pp. xii + 108. 

Henel, Heinrich. The Poetry of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1954. Pp. x + 333. $4.50. 

Hiebel, Frederick. Novalis: German Poet—European Thinker—Christian 
Mystic. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, No. 10, 1954. Pp. 126. $3.50, paper; $4.50, cloth. 

Kissling, Helmut. Reclams Dictionary: German-English, English-German. 
Enlarged and completely revised. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1954. Pp. 
535, 640. 

McCormick, Edward Allen. Die sprachliche Eigenart von Walt Whitmans 
“Leaves of Grass” in deutscher Ubertragung: Ein Beitrag zur Ubersetzungs- 
kunst. Bern und Stuttgart: Verlag Paul Haupt, Sprache und Dichtung, 
Heft 79, 1953. Pp. 118. DM 8.60. 

Schaubert, E. von. Vorkommen, gebietsmaBige Verbreitung und Herkunft 
altenglischer absoluter Partizipialkonstruktionen in Nominativ und Akkusativ. 
Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schoningh, 1954. Pp. 200. 

Seidlin, Oskar. Der Briefwechsel Arthur Schnitzler—Otto Brahm. Heraus- 
gegeben und eingeleitet. Berlin: Selbstverlag der Gesellschaft fiir Theater- 
geschichte, Band 57, 1953. Pp. 266. 

Spalding, Keith. An Historical Dictionary of German Figurative Usage. Fascicle 
3: aufheben-ausklatschen. With the assistance of Kenneth Brooke. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1953. Pp. 89-136. 10s. 6d. 

Stammler, Wolfgang. Kleine Schriften zur Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters. 
Berlin-Bielefeld-Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1953. Pp. viii + 269. DM 
25.80. 


RoMANCE LANGUAGES 


Alciatore, Jules C. Stendhal et Maine de Biran. Genéve: Librairie Droz; Lille: 
Librairie Giard, 1954. Pp. 46. 

Butler, K. T. (compiler). The Gentlest Art in Renaissance Italy: An Anthology 
of Letters in Italian, 1459-1600. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxviii + 377. $9.50. 
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Dougherty, David M., René L. Picard, and Loretta A. Wawrzyniak. Year 
Abroad. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1953. Pp. xi + 365. $3.60. 

Dumesnil, René, Jean Pommier, et Claude Digeon. CEuvres complétes de 
Gustave Flaubert: Correspondance, Supplément (1830-Mai 1880). 4 vols. 
Paris: Editions Louis Conard, 1954. 

Hallowell, Robert E. Ronsard and the Conventional Roman Elegy. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 37, No. 4, 
1954. Pp. v + 176. $3.50, cloth; $2.50, paper. 

Ladborough, R. W. (editor). Jean Rotrou: Le Véritable Saint Genest. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvii + 64. $1.75. 

Micks, Wilson, and Olga Longi. The New Fundamental French. E3-CP-0968. 
33 rpm. New York: Manufactured for the Oxford University Press by R.C.A. 
Victor Custom Record Division, 1953. $5.50 (44 cents fed. tax). 

Ruggiers, Paul G. (translator and editor). Michele Barbi’s Life of Dante. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. Pp. x + 
132. $3.00. 

Shaw, Edward Pease. The Case of the Abbé de Moncrif: An Episode in French 
Society of the Eighteenth Century. New York: Bookman Associates, 1953. 
Pp. 55. $2.50. 

Tinsley, Sister Lucy. The French Expressions for Spirituality and Devotion: 
A Semantic Study, A dissertation. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America, Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, Vol. XLVII, 1953. 
Pp. xxvii + 302. 

GENERAL 


Aston, S. C. (editor). The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a 
Number of Scholars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
Vol. XIV, 1952. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 426. 
$8.50; 50s. 

Bailey, H. W. (editor). Indo-Scythian Studies, Being Khotanese Texts. Vol. 


II. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1954. Pp. x + 134. $6.50. 

Bowers, Fredson (editor). Studies in Bibliography. Vol. 6. Charlottesville: 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1953. Pp. 288. $6.00. 
Coulson, J., and Natalie Duddington (editors). Russian Short Stories, XIXth 
Century. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, Oxford Russian Readers, 1953. 

Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Diringer, David. The Hand-Produced Book. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. xii + 603. $15.00. 

Hopkins, L. C. (translator). The Six Scripts or the Principles of Chinese 
Writing by Tai T‘Ung. With a Memoir of the Translator by W. Percival 
Yetts. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1954. Pp. xxviii + 84. $3.00. 

Linguistic Bibliography for the Year 1951 and Supplement for Previous Years. 
Utrecht-Anvers: Spectrum, Published by the Permanent International Com- 
mittee of Linguists with a Grant from the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, 1953. Pp. xxix + 298. 

Ross, James Bruce, and Mary Martin McLaughlin (editors). The Portable 
Renaissance Reader. New York: Viking Press, Portable Library, No. 61, 
1953. Pp. xii + 756. $2.50. 

Sveinsson, Einar Ol. The Age of the Sturlungs: Icelandic Civilization in the 
Thirteenth Century. Translated by Jéhann S. Hannesson. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, Islandica, Vol. XXXVI, 1953. Pp. xi + 180. $4.00, cloth; 
$3.50, paper. 

Taylor, Archer. Proverbial Comparison and Similes from California. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Publications, Folklore Studies, No. 
3, 1954. Pp. 97. $1.25, paper. 

Underwood, Joan V. Concise English-Korean Dictionary. Romanized. Tokyo 
and Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1954. Pp. 320. $1.50. 

Use of Vernacular Languages in Education. Paris: UNESCO, Monographs on 
Fundamental Education, VIII, 1953. Pp. 156. $1.00; 6s.; 300 fr. 





























THE CATHOLIC RENASCENCE SOCIETY 


11th Annual Symposium 


Featuring Jacques Maritain and a galaxy of prominent intellectuals, 
who will discuss various phases of the theme “Symbol and Myth in 
Creation and Criticism,” The Catholic Renascence Society will hold its 
1954 Spring Symposium in Philadelphia, April 19-20, at the Bellevue- 


Stratford Hotel. 


Spotlighting the program are speakers of national and international 
importance: Wallace Fowlie of Bennington College; Marshall McLuhan 
of the University of Toronto; Rudolf Allers of Georgetown University ; 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., of Yale University; Elliot Coleman and Georges 
Poulet of Johns Hopkins University; Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., of St. 


Louis University; and Richard J. Schoeck of Cornell University. 


Originally a small regional group interested in contemporary French 
literature, the Society has grown to national proportions with international 
contacts. Its objective has been expanded to embrace Catholic philosophy, 


literature, and fine arts in all countries 


Sister Mary Dominic, S.S.N.D., professor of Italian at Notre Dame 


College, Baltimore, is general chairman for the spring meeting 
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The Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference will 
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